COPS AS " 

A fourth-generation 
any day can end in 




Pictures for everybody while 
everybody's there. 



$29.95.* 

Waiting time: about one minute. 

This camera will take and develop 
big color pictures of everybody, for 
everybody, before anybody goes home. 

Prints are ZVa" x A l A" and you may 
never see more lifelike skin tones. 

And the price of the excitement 
($29.95) covers just about everything. 



The Polaroid Colorpack II Land 
camera comes with electric eye and 
electronic shutter for automatic 
exposures. 

Built-in flash for 4-shot flashcubes. 
Sharp 3-element lens. Easy drop-in 
pack-film loading. 

The only thing to learn is how to keep 
a couple of pictures for yourself. 




Polaroid's 
29.95* Colorpack II 



Who is the fourth good man who protects 

your family, too? 



\bur New\brk life Agent. 



The policeman, the fireman, the doctor all 
protect your family in their own special way. 

And, your family's financial se- 
curity is also a precious thing that 
needs protection. 

This is where our man comes in. 

Your New York Life Agent was 
carefully chosen and thoroughly 
trained. Life insurance is his business, 
his only business. 

He is especially qualified to put 




together a program of protection individually suited 
to your family's needs. 

When you think of family security, 
think of your New York Life Agent. 
He's a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 
125 years of service 



For a happier life 



This Om 



JQW0-0Y9-CWSH 



The Most Excitin g Headache News In Years! 



Results of doctors' tests in 
treating tense, nervous headaches 

now made public 



If you are one of millions who get tense, nervous headaches— 
these latest tests by doctors should be of the upmost im- 
portance. 

Whitehall Laboratories who make world-famous Anacin" 
Tablets have always known Anacin is a powerful, fast-acting 
pain reliever. Anacin is a special fortified combination of 
ingredients. Millions of sufferers must consider Anacin most 
effective because it's America's largest selling analgesic. 

Having the greatest confidence in the high quality of relief 
Anacin offers, the makers of Anacin decided to compare its 
effectiveness for headaches with that of the leading pain-relief 
prescription of doctors. 

How The Tests Were Conducted 

Physicians who are skilled in scientific research were en- 
gaged to make these tests. These physicians know just the 
proper procedure that meets the standards set up by medical 
authorities. (1) The headache must be properly diagnosed. 
(2) Then treated under controlled conditions. Half of the 
patients are given Anacin and the other half the doctors' lead- 
ing prescription. Neither the doctors who supervised the tests 
nor the patients know what tablet is given. (3) Results are 
then recorded by an unbiased source. 

These tests were made on hundreds of men and women who 
work in large electronic plants. Their work requires the great- 
est skill and precision and their jobs often bring on tension 
headaches. 

Results Of The Tests 

The results showed Anacin is just as effective to give com- 
plete relief from nervous headaches as the expensive, leading 
pain-relief prescription. Tests verified beyond a doubt that 
Anacin has the same pain. relief power for headaches as this 
prescription for which doctors wrote 21 million prescriptions 
last year. 

Powerful, Fast-Acting Headache Relief 

After you take Anacin, notice how fast headache pain goes 
so its nervous tension and pressure on nerves disappear. 
An advantage of Anacin is that it is not a narcotic. Not 
habit forming. Millions take Anacin without getting dizzy or an 
upset stomach. 

If you haven't been getting all the relief you should— 
remember no pain-reliever is always effective for everyone. 
People react differently to different products. So next time 
you get a nervous headache— you owe it to yourself to take 
Anacin— proved in doctors' tests to be equally effective for 
headache relief as the powerful, most widely prescribed pain 
reliever. Yet Anacin needs no prescription and is far more 
economical. 

See actual results of tests in chart. 




Tests conducted by doctors 
on hundreds of headache patients proved famous Anacin (that needs 
no prescription) has the same, complete pain-relief power as the leading 
prescription of doctors. 





ANACIN 


Leading Prescription 


COMPLETE RELIEF 


161 (80%) 


157 (79%) 


SIDE EFFECTS 

(dizziness, nausea, lassitude) 


4 (2%) 


33 (17%) 



Taking into consideration Anacin's greater economy, convenience and its effectiveness, 
it would certainly make Anacin the pain-reliever of choice for sufferers of tension and 
similar types of headaches. It makes good sense to take ANACIN. 
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The Trash masher 

A week's worth oi trash 
in a neat little bag. 



Death comes once. Taxes come 
once a year. But taking out the 
trash comes once a day. 

To ease that burden, we invented 
the Trash Masher 1 " compactor. 

It fits underyour kitchen counter, 
or plugs in anywhere. 

Whenever you have trash or 
garbage to get rid of, you simply 
dump it into a replaceable plastic- 
ined bag inside the drawer. You 
can even throw in bottles and cans. 

Then shut the drawer and turn 
it on. (It turns itself off in less than 
a minute, and you can lock it so 
kids can't operate it.l 

The trash is compacted with a 
crushing force of 2,000 pounds, 
and sprayed with a deodorant. 

You get up to a week's worth of 
trash in one bag. And when you 
finally take if out and seal it, you 
can put it outside overnight with- 
out a garbage can. 

The rain won't soak through 
it. Your dog will be completely 
baffled. And your garbage man 
will love you. 

Garbage is the Great Equal- 
izer. The rich have as much as the 
poor, and maybe a little bit more. 

But now the Trash Masher can 
make you less equal^^^ 
than your neighbor. Whirlpool 
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A cop turned journalist 
goes back on the beat 

"There's not that much difference between cops and journalists," says 
Senior Editor Gerald Moore, who has been both. He wrote this week's 
lead story about a father and son on the San Francisco police force 
(page 32). "In a way, journalists arc cops. We go around exposing the 
bad guys, putting them in jail when we can. And a cop collects in- 
formation much as a journalist does. He has to judge a situation as he 
sees it, usually in a hurry, and he has to file written reports— by the 
hundreds. 

"Cops and reporters used to get along real well," Moore says. "They'd 
hang around together, and the reporter would use the policeman's name 
in his story— and be sure to spell it right. Most cops, you know, keep 
scrapbooks." That relationship has changed drastically. "Today society 
is at war with itself, the police are caught in the middle and reporters 
have started criticizing them. Now cops say, 'The hell with you guys. 
We can live without you.' It's too bad. I think it can help the police to 
take a hard look at what they're made up of." 

Moore became a policeman in 1961 in Albuquerque, while he was a stu- 
dent at the University of New Mexico. After graduating first in his class 
from the local police academy, he was assigned a radio car on the mid- 
night-lo-8 a.m. shift. "I used to keep my books in my police locker," he re- 
calls. "I'd whip off my uniform, 
put on my Levi's and head for my 
9 o'clock class. I didn't get much 
sleep, but the two years I spent as 
a cop were two of the best years I 
ever had. I learned more about 
people and government than I ever 
did in college. A cop sees people 
with their defenses down, usually 
when they're at their worst. He also 
learns about all the loopholes in the 
law. who the crooks are and who 
are the good guys. Being a cop is 
like playing poker for a living. The 
other side makes its living by its 
wits. So you learn to do the same." 
As a rookie cop. Moore never was shot at and never shot anyone. But 
one night he came within a trigger-squeeze of shooting an innocent per- 
son. Running from what was apparently a store burglary in progress, a 
man in civilian clothes pulled a gun and waved it at another policeman ap- 
proaching on foot. Moore, who had just arrived in his cruiser, steadied 
his .357 Magnum on the car door and was thinking. "I'm actually go- 
ing to kill someone." when the suspect shouted "I'm a cop!" He turned 
out to be a private guard hired by the store. 

Moore thinks the Mike Dowers, Junior and Senior, of San Francisco 
are "the kind of cops you'd like all cops to be." When he and Photog- 
rapher Bob Peterson had nearly finished their story, Mike Sr. invited 
them home to dinner. "Fine," said Moore, "but we have to leave by 9 
so we can get out on the street one more time with Mike Jr." Mike Sr. 
understood that. "You're still a cop at heart," he told Moore. It was 
intended, and taken, as a compliment. 




Ex-cop Moore (left), with San Francisco cops 




KtLPH Graves Managing Editor 



'We've Always Wanted To Be Cops' 

A detective father and his patrolman son, members of a 
family that has served the San Francisco police force 
for four generations, work at a time when cop killings 
are sharply rising. Text by Gerald Moore. Photographed 
by Bob Peterson 

After the Election 

Despite the fuss, the voters ignored the slogans. By 
Hugh Sidey. Some impressive newcomers 

Disaster in a French Dance Hall 
The Fabulous Escapes of Papillon 

The colorful ex-con from Devil's Island and his great, 
controversial yarn 

A Contest with Leukemia 

Dr. Tom Lincoln, an expert in medical research, takes 
on an unexpected case — his wife Nancy, a leukemia 
victim. By John Frook 

Godmother to the World's Loveliest Girls 

Model Agent Eileen Ford turns sugar and spice and 
everything nice into cold cash. By James Mills 

Love That Computer 

Kids in an art contest turn out some warm images of 
the calculating machine 

Clarence the Ripper? 

Parting Shots examines a startling new answer to the 
mystery of Jack the Ripper. By Paul O'Neil 
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Or. Seuss Storybook 
reads (o you . . 
You'll learn to read 
before you're ✓flV 
through. 



Sam-I-Am SEE N SAY* 
. . the newest Dr 
way to play 




I'm Cat-ln-The- Hat 
and this is a poster of me . . . 
Buy any of these 
and get this poster 



fISH-A-MA- JIGGER™ is the 
greatest game . and you'll 
all the gang of Dr Seuss fa 





Cat-ln-The-Hat Doll 
is soft and posh . 
and fun to cuddle and 
love and squash. 



Dr. Seuss 
MATTEL-O- PHONE» 
is fun to dial . 
and talk to i 
and smile 
and smile. 



'A 





Now, your little ones 
can play with 
these wonderful, whacky 
Dr. Seuss characters. 

All these good friends of Dr. Seuss 
tome to life in a whimsical laugh-a-minute 
line of toys. 

It's as if these beloved characters 
jumped right out of the pages of the books 
and into your house to play with your 
children. 

They talk and sing and say the happiest 
things. Until now your children have only 
been able to read about Dr. Seuss char- 
acters. Now they can play with them, too. 

During this intro- 
ductory period only, 
when you buy any 
Dr. Seuss toy, you get 
a giant Cat-ln-The-Hat 
poster free. (16" by 42".) 



« 1970 Dr. Seuss AL1 KK.HIS RESERVED. « 1970 Mallei, Inc. "MATIEL-O-PHONE." "SEE N SAY" * "f ISH-A-MA-JIGGER" are U.S. trademarks »f Mallei, Inc 
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This doll doesn't do anything. 

Except get dragged around, 
bathed, hugged, talked to 
and loved a lot. 

And isn't that what a doll is all about? 
Dolls that talk and sing and dance and 
do all those things are fine. 

We know. We make a lot of them. 
But BABY TENDER LOVE'" is different. 
She's just a doll. No tricks. Oh yes, there is 
one thing. She has the softest skin of any 
doll in the world. So little girls feel more 
like real mommies because BABY TENDER 
LOVE feels more like a real baby. 

Despite all the loving and washing and 
dragging around, BABY TENDER LOVE stays 
new looking for a long time. 

Except for her softer 
skin, BABY TENDER 
LOVE is probably 
like a doll you owned 
when you were little. 
Isn't it nice that some 
things never change? 



* 1970 Mattel, Inc. "BABY TENDER LOVE" is a U. S. trademark of Mattel, Inc. 







is the number 1 doll. 
There is no number 2. 

For good reasons. 

Other dolls are fashion dolls or talking 
dolls or something dolls. 

But BARBIE is more. She can be almost 
anything a little girl imagines her to be. 
A little girl plays with her and projects her- 
self into the future — into the teen-ager she 
will become — just like BARBIE. 

By taking care of BARBIE'Sclothes and 
combing her hair and playing with BARBIE'S 
friends and reading the BARBIE magazine, 
a little girl learns about her own hair and 
clothes. She also learns more about playing 
and getting-along in the 
world. 

For over ten years 
more little girls in 52 
countries have played 
with BARBIE than any 
other doll. 

For good reasons. 




I 1970 Mattel, Inc. "BARBIE" is a U.S. registered trademark of Mattel, Inc. 





This is the fastest car in the world. 
It's only 3 inches long. It's a Hot Wheels 
Sizzlers with a real engine. 



It goes at a scale speed that's faster than the 
speed of sound. This "supersonic" speed is guar- 
anteed by a lifetime electric power cell right inside 
the car. You recharge it with the JUICE MACHINE " 
or POWER PIT." 

This is ihe wildest, fastest car ever made. And 



there are 8 different models complete with exciting 
racing layouts and plenty of 
accessories. 

HOT WHEELS" 
SIZZLERS.* No other" 
model car can touch Ihem. 




e 1970 Mattel, Inc. 'HOT WHEELS," "SIZZLERS," "JUICE MACHINE" & "POWER PIT" are U. S. trademarks of Mattel, Inc. 
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Fun & Games 



Monogram Model kits are wild. 

Like the Apollo Spacecrafl Command and 
Service Module, authentic in every detail inside 
and out, or a simple snap-together model like 
Snoopy's Sopvvith. 

Or the funny car of all time-MEAN MAVIKIC'K 
the 1/12 scale kit with 
a battery-powered 
tilt-up shell. 

Monogram 
Models-out of sight! 



Ml 


onogram 


quality hobby kits 



Mattel's handsome new line of three dimen- 
sional games are so challenging the whole family 
will have fun together as you play. 

There's SLIP DISC," TURNING POINT," MIRROR 
MANIA"' and STOP DOT." They make use of opti- 
cal illusions, wild colors, spatial 
relationships and they call for 
strategy and planning. 

Sometimes maddening, but 
always fun — there are no other 
games like these in (he world. 




« '1970 Mattel, Inc. "SLIP DISC," "TURNING POINT," "MIRROR MANIA" & "STOP DOT" are U.S. trademarks oi Mattel. Inc. 
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Look for Mattel toys at these and other fine stores. 



ARLANS DEPARTMENT 

STORES 
J. C PENNEY CO. 
JUPITER 
KMART 

MONTOOMERY WARD 

NEWBERRYS 

SEARS ROEBUCK 

S. H KRESS 

S. S. KRESGE 

SLOANS SUPERMARKETS 

W. T. GRANT CO. 

WOOLCO 

WOOLWORTH 

ZAYRE 

CONNECTICUT 

BROOKFIELD 

CALDORS 

RT 7 S WHITE TURKERY RO 
DANBURY 

AL BIRTS 

71 LAKE AVENUE 
BRADLEES 

BERKSHIRE SIC 
GRANOWAY 

29 41 MAIN ST 

30 ROSE STREET 
MC CRORYS 

201 MAIN ST 
ROBERTS SALES 
82 WEST STREET 

DARIEN 

HUMPTY DUMPTY 

DARIEN SHOPPING CENTER 
E NORWALK 
THE FACTORY STORE 

ROWAN ST 
GREENWICH 

HALBERTS OF GREENWICH 

173 GREENWICH AVE. 
MEADS OF GREENWICH 

252 GREENWICH AVE. 
NEW CANAAN 
COUNTRY TRADER 

146 ELM ST 

NOROTON HEIGHTS 

STOLERS 
NOROTON HTS SHOPPING CNTR 

NORWALK 

BRADLEES 

POST RD RT 1 
CALDORS 

MAIN AVE AND RT 7 
KIOOEETOWN 

62 WALL STREET 

RIDQERELD 

COUNTRY TRADER 

457 MAIN ST 
RIDGEFLD SPT S TOY CAB 

12 PROSPECT ST 

RIVERSIDE 

CALDORS 

1333 EAST PUTNAN AVE. 

SOUTH NORWALK 

FOX CYCLE S HOWE 

100 110 WASHINGTON ST 

STAMFORD 

CALDORS 

74 BROAD ST 
GENOVESE DRUG 

1203 HIGH RIDGE RD. 
GIMBELS 

2219 SUMMER ST 
KINGS DEPT. STORE 

CANAL & MARKET STS. 
SOLS TOY STORE 

2107 SUMMER ST 

WESTPORT 

GELCO 
1650 STATE ST. 

WILTON 

BO YDS CENTER STORE 
WILTON CENTER 



NEW YORK 

ARDSLEY 

ARDSLEY BIG TOP 
711 SAWMILL RIVER RO. 

GENOVESE DRUG 
871 SAWMILL RIVER RD 

ASTORIA 

BIG A DEPT STORE 
23 55 BROADWAY 
CMTMARS KIDDIELAND 

29- 25 DITMARS BLVD 
GENOVESE DRUG 

31-14 30TH AVE 

30- 99 STEINWAY ST. 

31- 09 DITMARS BLVD 
2125 BROADWAY 

H M WEINER 

3242 STEINWAY ST. 
JULIES TOY-SPORTING GOOOS 

28-25 STEINWAY STREET 
MUSCATS 

34 07 BROADWAY 
SOKOLS 

30 27 STEINWAY STREET 
VALCO 

32 68 STEINWAY ST 
BABYLON 

ABRAHAM AND STRAUS 
GREAT SOUTH BAY SHP. CTR. 

BILLY BLAKE 
MONTAUK HWY. S BEECHWOOD 

J C PENNEY CO 
735 W MONTAUK HWY 

BALDWIN 

GELCO OF BALDWIN 

BALDWIN PLACE S/C 
L H MARTIN 

1773 N GRAND AVE 

BAYSIDE 

JAYCEE JUVENILE TOY STORE 
61 01 SPRINGFIELD BLVD 

RED ARROW CARD SHOP 
61-19 SPRINGFIELD BLVD. 

TOY CITY INC 
214 27 NORTHERN BLVD 

BAYSHORE 

CHRISTIES 

BAYSHORE FARMERS MARKET 
GENOVESE DRUG 

865 SUNRISE HWY 
GERTZ 

GARDINER MANOR SHP. CTR. 
GIMBELS 

GREAT BAY SHOPPING CTR 
J C PENNEY 

SOUTH SHORE MALL 
MACYS BAYSHORE 

SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
SEARS ROEBUCK 

880 W SUNRISE HWY 
TOY FAIR 

SUNRISE HWY S BRENTWOOD 

BEACON 

M. H. FISHMAN 
BEDFORD HILL 
CALDORS 
777 BEDFORD RO 

BETHPAGE 

PETES TOY DISCOUNT CENTER 
NASSAU FARMERS MKT B #307 

BREWSTER 

PETRIES 5 4 10 
JUNCTION RTE6 AND 22 

BRONXVILLE 

ROBERTS TOYLAND 
70 PONDFIELD RD 

BRONX 

ALEXANDERS 

639 BERGEN AVE 

2514 CRESCENT AVE 
ALS CAMERA SHOP 

701 ALLERTON AVE 
CHARLES TOYLAND 

1571 WESTCHESTER AVE 
DAN-DEE 5TO100 STORE 

4124 WHITE PLAINS RO 



EMILY DOLL 

3021 3RD AVE. 
GENOVESE DRUG 

2493 JEROME AVE 
HEARNS DEPT STORE 

E 149TH ST AND THIRD AVE 
H L GREEN STORE 

2914 THIRD AVENUE 
JEANS TOYLAND INC 

3744 WHITE PLAINS RD 
LEOS TOYS INC 

1050 SOUTHERN BLVD 
MACYS PARKCHESTER 

1441 METROPOLITAN AVE 
MAR LYN VARIETY STORE 

3416 BOSTON ROAD 
MC CRORYS 

650 CASTLE HILL AVE 
MILLERS TOY 

998 OGDEN AVE 
ROYS TOYLAND 

3569 EAST TREMONT AVE. 
SHIPMAN CONCOURSE INC 

2464 GRAND CONCOURSE 
STRAUSS STORES 
THRIFT STOP 

1331 JEROME AVE 

3515 JEROME AVE 
TOP DISCOUNT 

1335 CASTLE HILL AVE 
TOY FAIR 

4194 WHITE PLAINS RD 
TRUDIS STAT 

3719 RIVERDALE AVE 
WISHNAS TOY STORE 

1014 SOUTHERN BLVD 
YOUNGLAND KIODIE SHOP 

2912 3RD AVE 
ZIPPORAL TOYS 

432 E 149TH ST 



BROOKLYN 

1000 REWARD STORE 

7007 1 3TH AVE 
ABRAHAM AND STRAUS 

167 SCHERMERHORN STREET 

420 FULTON ST 
ALBANY STORES 

5204 5TH AVE 
ALEXANDERS 

AVE V S FLATBUSH 
ALS TOYLAND 

209 7TH AVE 
BSD STORES 

6638 18 AVE 

1035 FLATBUSH AVE. 
B. M. L. HOUSEWARES INC 

671 MANHATTAN AVE. 
BROOKLYN HOBBY HOUSE 

2222 CONEY ISLAND AVE 
BUY-RITE DISCOUNT CENTERS 

1065 BROADWAY 
CENTURY 

442 86TH STREET 
CHRISTIES 

5012 AVE N 
CHURCH AVENUE STATIONERY 

3005 CHURCH AVE 
CITY OF 8ARGAINS 

1111 AVE U. 

1113 AVE J 
DARLING TOYS 8 JUVENILE 

736 MANHATTAN AVE. 
DISCOUNT CITY 

2418 BEDFORD AVE. 
ESTROFFS TOYS 

1716 AVE. M. 
F*S BARGAIN STORES 

1611 86TH STREET 
FLATBUSH DISCOUNT CITY 

2412 CHURCH AVE 
FRED J TAVERNA 

222 AVE U 
GSSONS DEPT STORE 

4802 NEW UTRECHT AVE 
GOLDIE CARD SHOPPE INC. 

516 NEPTUNE AVE. 
GRAND VARIETY STORES 

1639 SHEEPSHEAD BAY ROAD 
HARVEYS TOYLAND 

473 ALBANY AVE 
H L GREEN 

492 496 FULTON ST 
HYSAM DISTRIBUTORS INC 

1318 CORTELYOU ROAD 



I 1 H STATIONERS INC 

1615 KINGS HWY. 
IKES TOYLAND 

1097 CLARKSON AVE 
JACKS DISCOUNT CENTER 

1401 MERMAID AVE 
JOYLAND 

6120 16TH AVE 
K a S TOYLAND 

1920 AVE U 
KENNYS DEPT STORE 

1177 LIBERTY AVE. 

9305 AVE L 
LANCE FURNITURE 

736 MANHATTAN AVE 
LEADERS CARDS aFINE TOYS 

2109 86TH ST 
LEVINE BROS TOY CENTER 

372 FIFTH AVE 
L H MARTIN 

1417 NEWK1RK AVE 

1847 ROCKAWAY PARKWAY 
MACYS KINGS PLAZA 

5400 AVENUE U 
MARKS TOY CORNER INC 

1925 NOSTRAND AVE. 
MAYS 

FULTON AT BOND STS 
MERRY TOY 

66 34 I6TH AVE 

OSCARS CARD AND TOY SHOP 

7402 5TH AVE 
PENNWORTH STATIONERS INC 

939 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
PLATTS DISCOUNT CENTER 

499 FIFTH AVE 
POLAY AND SON 

2730 GERRITSEN AVENUE 
REDS TOY A RAMA 

1922 UTICA AVE 

1960 UTICA AVE 

94 03 AVE L 
RICOS STORES 

916 BROADWAY 
ROSENS TOYS i SPTG GOODS 

8508 STH AVE 
SALLYS VARIETY STORE 

259 AVE U 
SEPE INC 

469 5TH AVE 
SID CHAVIS VARIETY STORE 

3131 FULTON ST. 
S. LEVIN INC 

402 KNICKERBOCKER AVE 
STAGE CARD SHOP 

6616 AVE U 
STEINS JUVENILE CENTER 

714 GRAND ST 
STRAUSS STORES 
THE GRAND VARIETY STORE 

1639 SHEEPSHEAD BAY ROAD 
THE PLAY HOUSE 

4022 18TH AVE 
THRIFTOWN 

2604 NOSTRAND AVE 

6222 18TH AVE 

2455 CONEY ISLAND AVE 

1665 UTICA AVE. 
TINYTOWNE 

1217 LIBERTY AVE 
TOYLAND GIFT SHOP 

166-24 JAMAICA AVE 
TREASURE CHEST 

67 41 MYRTLE AVE 
WONDERLAND 

6424 11TH AVENUE 
YOUTH WORLD INC 
230 BRIGHTON BEACH AVE 

CAMBRIA HTS 

A TO Z HARDWARE 

225 1 1 LINDEN BLVD 
CATSKILL 
JAMESWAY CORP 

ROUTE 9W 

CEDARHURST 

WEISS STATIONERY INC 
438 CENTRAL AVE 

CENTRAL ISLIP 

BUY-RITE DISCOUNT CENTERS 
1 ALLWOODAVE 

COLO SPRING 

BUTTERF1ELD PHARMACY 



COLLEGE POINT 

FRIENDLY STORE 

18 03 122 ST 
COMMACK 

CHILDRENS BARGAINTOWN USA 

65 VETERANS MEML. HWY. 
GIMBELS 

MAYFAIR SHOPPING CTR 
MODELLS SHOPPERS WORLD 

5025 JERICHO TURNPIKE 
COPAIGUE 
AESOPS 

895 MERRICK RD 

CORONA 

KEWPIES 

108 17 CORONA AVE 

DEER PARK 
CARD RACK 

1966-5 DEER PARK AVE 
JA. RODES PARK N SHOP 

478 COMAC ROAD 
EASTCHESTER 
TOY BOX 

9 MILL ROAD 
EAST (SUP 
BILLY BLAKE 

SUNRISE HWY9 a IRISH LN 

EAST MEADOW 

MODELLS SHOPPERS WORLD 

2000 HEMPSTEAD TURNPIKE 
EAST NORTH PORT 
GENOVESE DRUG 

293 CLAY PITTS ROAD 
ELLEN VILLE 
BENNY COUNTRY FAIR 

CANAL ST. 
EDDIES COUNTRY FAIR 

168 CANAL ST. 
ELMHURST 
MACYS QUEENS 

OUEENS BLVD 78 56 AVE 

ELMSFORD 

BIG TOP ELMSFORD 

345 TARRYTOWN RD 
MASTERS INC 

RTE 9A SAW MILL RIVER TD. 
E SETAUKET 
BILLY BLAKE 

NESCONSET HWY 

FARMINGDALE 

BUY-RITE DISCOUNT CENTERS 

1741 BROAD HOLLOW RD 110 
JA RODES PARK N SHOP 

26 BETHPAGE TURNPIKE 
UDELS TOY AND HOBBY SHOP 

264 MAIN STREET 
FAR ROCKAWAY 
DARLING TOY AND JUVENILE 

1041 BEACH 20TH ST 
HARVEYS DISCOUNTS 

1004 BEACH 20TH ST 

FISHKILL 

BEN FRANKLIN STORE 

152 MAIN ST 
FLUSHING 

DARLING JUVENILE S TOYS 

136 55 ROOSEVELT AVE 
E1SENSTADTS DEPT STORE 

147 24 NORTHERN BLVD 
GENOVESE DRUG 

136-51 ROOSEVELT AVE 
GERTZ 

136 50 ROOSEVELT AVE 
JUVENILE MART INC 

158 05 NORTHERN BLVD 
MCCRORYS 

71 39 KISSENA BLVD 
NABENS 

42 19 MAIN ST. 
REDS TOYS a STATIONERY 

157-15 72 AVE. 
S S UNO 

25 39 PARSONS BLVD 
WAINRITE STORES INC 

71 01 KISSENA BLVD. 



FOREST HILLS 

BUY RITE STORES INC. 

71 40 AUSTIN STREET 
COLONY CARD SHOP 

103 19 OUEENS BLVD 
HUSH A BYE JUV. ANO TOYS 

107 16 OUEENS BLVD. 
FREEPORT 
ATLANZ 

52-54 SO. MAIN ST. 
DANZIGER SPORTS a TOYS 

70 SOUTH MAIN 
KING GEORGE STORES 

5254 SO MAIN ST 
FRESH MEADOWS 
FORUM TOY 

185 20 HORACE HARDING 
GARDEN CITY 
GEORGES BICYCLE 6 TOY 

301 NASSAU BLVD 
GIMBELS ROOSEVELT FIELD 

ROOSEVELT FIELD SHP, CTR. 
MACYS ROOSEVELT FIELD 

ROOSEVELT FIELD 

GLENOAKS 

MAYS 

UNION TPKE. AT 258 ST. 
GLENOALE 
TREASURE CHEST 

67-41 MYRTLE AVE. 
GLEN COVE 
EISENSTADTS 

19 SCHOOL ST 
KIDDIE MART 

26 SCHOOL STREET 
GREAT NECK 
BIG TOP 

176 MIDDLE NECK ROAD 

HAMPTON BAYS 

HOBBY LAND MARINE INC. 

262 MONTAUK HWY 
HARRISON 

BI 353 < HALSTEAD AVE 
HARTSDALE 

EUG TOP 

357 NORTH CENTRAL AVE 
LIONEL UESURE CITY 

393 N CENTRAL PARK AVE 
THE TOY HOUSE INC 

214 EAST HARTSDALE AVE 
TOY AND SPORTS WAREHOUSE 

101 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE 

HAUPPAGE U 

AESOPS 

E360 MOTOR PARKWAY 

HAVERSTRAW 

A a D LIGGETT 

SAMSONDALE PLAZA 
SIMKINS INC 

30 36 BROADWAY 

HEMPSTEAD 

ABRAHAM AND STRAUS 
125 ORCHARD STREET 

HICKSVILLE 
GERTZ 
100 MID ISLAND 

HUOSON 

JAMESWAY CORP 

RT 9 
TOWN FAIR 

555 WAREN ST 

HUNTINGTON STATION 

ABRAHAM ANO STRAUS 

WALT WHITMAN SHP. CTR. 
KING GEORGE STORES 

315 MAIN ST 
MACYS HUNTINGTON 

RTE 110 
MC CRORY 

WALT WHITMAN SHOPPING CTR 
RHUBARB TOY CO 

404 WEST JERICHO TPKE 
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Look for Mattel toys at these and other fine stores. 




TOYS GALORE 

1668 NEW YORK AVE 
TOY TOWN DISCOUNT CENTER 

279 MAIN ST. 

JACKSON HEIGHTS 
ALADDIN', LAMP 

81 05 NORTHERN BLVO 
FERNS 

37-50 74TH STREET 
GENOVESE DRUG 

37-32 82ND ST. 

76 02 37TH AVE. 
GERSTE NHABERS 

84 28 ROOSEVELT AVE 
H. L. GREEN 

75-75 31ST AVE. 
SAVIN 

90-22 ROOSEVELT AVE. 
JAMAICA 
BARON 

147-38 JAMAICA AVE 
GERT2 

162 10 JAMAICA AVE 
JAMAICA DISCOUNT CENTER 

160 08 JAMAICA AVE. 
MACYS JAMAICA 

89 11 164 ST 
MAYS 

168 21 JAMAICA AVE 
SMALL WORLD 

164 15 JAMAICA AVE 
TOYLANO GIFT SHOP 

166 26 JAMAICA AVE. 
UNI PRICE STORES 

160 16 JAMAICA AVE 
KINGSTON 
CALDORS 

fir 9 W i NEIGHBORHOOD RD 
GELCO OF ULSTER INC 

Rr 9 

LAKE GROVE 

ABRAHAM AND STRAUS 

SMITH HAVEN MALL 7 
MACYS SMITH HAVEN 

SMITH HAVEN MALL 
MCCRORY 

94 MIDDLE COUNTRY ROAD 
SEARS ROEBUCK 

SMITHAVEN MALL 

LAKE FtONCONKOMA 

toms stationery 

473 hawkins avenue 
larch mont 

larchmont stationery 
1935 palmer avenue 

playtime 
144 larchmont ave 

uvittown 

genovese drug 
3056 hempstead tpke 

MAYS 

3401 HEMPSTEAD TPKE 
STRAUSS STORES 
LINDENHURST 
GENOVESE DRUG 

632 WELLW0O0 AVE 
J C PENNEY CO 

684 N. QUEENS AVE 

LONG BEACH 

COLONY CARD SHOP 

262 EAST PARK AVE 
KREITZMANS BIKE 4 TOY 

755 EAST PARK AVE 

LONG ISLAND 

STRAUSS STORES 
MAMARONECK 

MILLERS TOYS 

335 MAMARONECK AVE. 

MAN H ASSET 

ABRAHAM AND STRAUS 
1100 NORTHERN BLVD 

HOBBY HORSE 

1370 NORTHERN BLVD 

MASSAPEOUA 

GIMBELS 

MERRICK RD 



ISLAND STORES 

9 BROADWAY 
J.A. ROOES PARK N SHOP 

10X SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
MAYS 

SUNRISE HWY & UNQUA RO 
MtDFORD 

C & R GRAND STORES 

3235 HORSEBLOCK RD 
MERRICK 
B&D STORES 

2200 SUNRISE HWY 
L H MARTIN 

MERRICK 6> SMITH ST 
ROBIN HOOD SURPLUS 

2132 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
MIDDLE ISLAND 
BILLY BLAKE 

RT 25A 

MIOOLETOWN 

LLOYDS SHOPPING CENTER 
PLAYTOGS DISCOUNT CENTER 
DOLSON AVE EXT RT 17 M 

MONSEY 

W1NOMILL STATIONERS 

RT 306 
MONTICELLO 
DAVCO STORES 

305 BROADWAY 
JAMESWAY CORP 

RT 42 & 17 

MOUNT KISCO 

TOY AND SPORTS WAREHOUSE 
82 SOUTH MOGER AVENUE 

MT VERNON 

BSD STORES 
25 FOURTH AVE 

H L GREEN 
44 SOUTH 4TH AVENUE 

NANUET 

GENOVESE DRUG 

418 NANUET MALL 
GRANOWAY 

56 96 ROCKLAND PLAZA 

ROUTE 59 7 MIOOLETOWN RD. 
SEARS ROEBUCK 

100 RT 59 
NEW8URGH 
BIG SCOT 

ROUTE 17K 
GRANDWAY 

MID VALLEY MALL 
J C PENNEY CO 

RT 32 N PLANK RD 
LLOYOS SHOPPING CENTER 
MASONS 

127 BROADWAY 

N. PLANK 8 GARDNERTOWN RD 
NEW CITY 
FJFtADLEES 

RT 304 
CLARKSTOWN PHARMACY 

182 S. MAIN ST. 

NEW HYOE PARK 

J C PENNEY CO 

1490 UNION TURNPIKE 

NEW ROCHELLE 

BIG TOP 

1296 NORTH AVENUE 
MACYS NEW ROCHELLE 

LE COUNT PL 8 ANDERSON ST 
MC CRORYS 

MAIN 8 HARRISON STS. 
NEW ROCHELLE TOY 

188 NORTH AVE 

NEW WINDSOR 

CADET DRUG 
RT 94 

NEW YORK 

AJAYS TOY STORE 

333 EAST 06TH ST 
ALEXANDERS 

LEXINGTON 8 58TH ST 
AVON STATONERY AND TOYS 

3719 RIVERDALE AVE 



BERMIN TWINS 

2193 BROADWAY 

2473 BROADWAY 
BILLERS 

2011 3RD AVE. 
CENTURY 21 

12 CORTLAND ST 
CORONET TOY DISCOUNT CTRE 

1111 OLD COUNTRY RO WESTB 
DANDY SHOP 

2818 3RD AVE 
DARLING 125TH ST. STORE 

24 WEST 125 ST. 
EMILY DOLL 

3021 3RD AVE 
FAO SCHWARZ 

745 FIFTH AVENUE 
GIMBELS NEW YORK 

33RD STREET AND BROADWAY 
HERRMANS 

2377 BROADWAY 
H. HORNSTEIN TOYS 

3764 BROADWAY 
H. READER 8 CO INC 

45 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
HOUSTON STATIONERS 

2107 BROADWAY 
J 8 B TOYS AND STATIONERY 

379 GRAND ST 
JOAN-CAROL DISCOUNT TOYS 

103 OYCKMAN ST. 
JO JOS TOYS 8 STAT INC 

502 EAST 14TH STREET 
JONAS DEPARTMENT STORE 

62 WEST 14TH ST 
KINGS DEPT. STORE 

330 W. 34TH ST. 
LEOS TOY INC 

1050 SOUTHERN BLVD. 
LORRAINE TOYS 

600 WEST 207TH ST. 
MAC SAUL 

74 7 9TH AVENUE 
MACYS HERALD SOUARE 

HERALD SQUARE 
MANHATTAN DOLLSTOY SHOP 

4245 BROADWAY 
MARY ARNOLD TOYS 

962 LEXINGTON AVE. 
MAYS 

14TH ST 
MOOERN AGE BOOK 8 TOY INC 

1311 LEXINGTON AVE 

88TH 8 LEXINGTON AVE 
PLAYWORLD 

1120 MACHSON AVE 
RAPPAPORTS 

13-18 3RD AVE 
RO MART STATIONARY INC 

153 W 14TH ST AT 7TH AVE 
SAMPAS SALES 

1014 SOUTHERN BLVD 
SHIRL-ROY STATIONERS INC. 

1515 YORK AVE. 
SIDS DISCOUNT CENTER 

17 JOHN STREET 
SIDS VARIETY DISCOUNT 

2254 FIRST AVE. 
SPIEGEL NOVELTY CO 

105 NASSAU ST 
STRAUSS STORES 
STUYVESANT BICYCLE 8 TOY 

178 FIRST AVENUE 
TOP DISCOUNT 

1335 CASTLE HILL AVE 
YOUTH AT PLAY 

1120 MACHSON AVE 
NORTH AMITYVILLE 
ELLIS STATIONERS 

INTER COUNTY SHP CTR. 

OAKDALE L I. 

J. A. RHODES PARK 8 SHOP 
4020 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 

OCEANSIDE 

J A. RODES PARK N SHOP 
3170 LONG BEACH RD 

OLD BETHPAGE 

PARK ISLAND 5810 
720 OLD BETHPAGE ROAD 

OSSINING 

TIP TOP STORE 
31 SPRING ST 



OYSTER BAY 

BUCKINGHAM VARIETY STORES 
36 AUDREY AVE 

PATCHOGUE 

GENOVESE DRUG 

807 MONTAUK HIGHWAY 
KING GEORGE 

2eS E MAIN ST 
PATCHOGUE STATIONERY CO 

90 EAST MAIN STREET 

PAWLING 

VILLAGE PHARMACY 
PEARL RIVER 

AUCTION OUTLET 
34 EAST CENTRAL AVE 

L H MARTIN 

102 N MIOOLETOWN RD 

PEEKSKILL 

BIG SCOT 

1037 MAIN ST. 
CALDORS 

3008 E MAIN ST 

PINE BUSH 

VALLEY SUPREME MARKT 

ROUTE 52 
PLAINVIEW 
J C PENNEY CO 

401 S OYSTER BAY RD 
WILLIAMS DISCOUNT 

417 S. OYSTER BAY RD 
PORT CHESTER 
BIG TOP PORTCHESTER 

RYE RIDGE S/C 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
BIG BEN DEPT. STORE 

753 MAIN ST. 
BRAOLEES 

483 SOUTH RO ART 3 
HOOKER AVE OEPT STORE 

200 HOOKER AVE 
MERIT D.S. 

432 S. RD 
POUND RIDGE 
CORNER SHOP 

SCOTTS CORNER 
QUEENS VILLAGE 
SAMSON 

220-28 HILLSIDE AVE. 
SUPER DISCOUNT CENTER 

219 01 JAMAICA AVE 

QUEENS 

MAYS 

258 01 UNION TPKE 
STRAUSS STORES 

RE GO PARK 

ALEXANDERS 

OUEENS BLVD 8 63RD 
L H MARTIN 

5804 99TH ST LEFRAK CITY 
MCCRORYS 

95-11 63RD DRIVE 
PARSONTS 

94 20 63RD DR 

RICHMOND HILL 

SUKOWS 

116 07 LIBERTY AVE 
UNCLE JACKS TOY FAIR 

123 23 LIBERTY AVE 

RIDGEWOOD 

GELOBTEH DIST. INC 

60 31 MYRTLE AVE 
SCHACHNES TOYS 

57 17 MYRTLE AVE 

RIVERHEAD 

BILLY BLAKE 

RT 58 8 PULASKI ST 
KID STUFF 

209 EAST MAIN ST 

ROCKAWAV BEACH 

L H MARTIN 

DAYTON SHP. PL 
ROGOFF TOY 8STAT10NERY 

212 BI16 STREET 



ROSENDALE 

FANNS DEPT STORE 
RYE 

LEPLER BROS 

86 PURCHASE ST 
SAUGERTIES 
CATHERINE TOYS 

RT. 32 8 9W 
SAYVILLE 
BILLY BLAKE 

SUNRISE HWY. & BROADWAY 

SCARSDALE 

BIG TOP 

1465 WEAVER ST 
TOY AND SPORTS WAREHOUSE 

832 SCARSDALE AVENUE 
TOYLAND 

776 WHITE PLAINS RD 

HUM 

SELDEN STATIONARY 

1248 MIDDLE COUNTRY RD 

SETAUKET 

GENOVESE DRUG 
225 RT 2SA 

NATIONAL 5 8 10 STORE 

3 VILLAGE SHOPPING PLAZA 
SMITHTOWN 

BILLY BLAKE 

WEST MAIN ST 
J. A. RHODES PARK 8 SHOP 

MILLER PL 8 SO MAIN ST. 
KING GEORGE STORES 

2 EAST MAIN ST 
SOUTHAMPTON 
HARRY ULLYWHITE AND SON 

68 JOBS LANE 
SOUTH FARMINGDALE 
ELLIS STATIONERS 

929 CARMANS ROAD 
SPRING VALLEY 
SHOPPERS PARADISE 

RT 59 MAIN ST 
SPRING VALLEY PHARMACY 

1 1 CENTRAL AVE 

RT 59 

TOY AND SPORTS WAREHOUSE 
115 NORTH MAIN STREET 

VALCREST STATIONERS 
283 A NORTH MAIN ST 

STAPLETON 

WRIGHT TOY OUTLET 
128 WRIGHT STREET 

STATEN ISLAND 

F8S BARGAIN STORES 

945 MANOR ROAD 
HYLAN HARDWARE 

2249 HYLAN BLVD. 
J C PENNEY CO 

1233 CASTLETON AVE 
MAJORS 

2239 FOREST AVE 
MASTERS INC 

HYLAND BLVD 8 TYSON LANE 
SMILING SUNNY TOYS 

630 FOREST AVE. 
STRAUSS STORES 
WRIGHT TOY OUTLET 

128 WRIGHT ST 
SUFFERN 
S N GRAND 

40 LAFAYETTE AVE 
STOUT STEVES 

4 LAFAYETTE AVE 
TOY BOX 

RT 59 

SUNNYSIDE 

BUSS SPORTS SHOP 

45-22 46TH STREET 
GENOVESE DRUG 

46 02 GREENPOINT AVE 

SYOSSET 

BUY-RITE DISCOUNT CENTERS 
425 JERICHO TURNPIKE 

NATIONAL 5 8 10 STORE 
25 JACKSONAVE 



SCOTTS 5 8 10 

127 JACKSON AVE 
TARRYTOWN 
BIG TOP 

21 NORTH BROADWAY 
M. H FISHMAN 

S. BROAOWAY WHITE PLAINS 

TERRYV1LLE LI 

GENOVESE DRUG 

593 OLD TOWNE RD. 
VALLEY STREAM 
ALEXANDERS 

500 W SUNRISE HWY 
GIMBELS VALLEY STREAM 

GREEN ACRES SHP. CTR. 
VALLEY STREAM STATIONERY 

62 ROCKAWAY AVE. 
WALDEN 
THRUWAY FOOD 

OAK ST. 

WAPPINGERS FALLS 

CALDORS 

RTE # 9 
GELCO OF WAPPINGERS FALLS 

U S RT 9 
GRANDWAY 

ROUTE 9 8 HACKENSACK RD. 

WESTHAMPTON BEACH 

NATIONAL 5 8 10 STORE 
88 SUNSET AVE 

WEST ISUP 

HAMPTON SALES 

205 SUNRISE HWY. 
SUFFOLK STORES INC. 

568 UNION BLVD 

WESTBURY L I 

CORONET TOY DISCOUNT CTRE 
1111 OLD COUNTRY RD. 

WHITE PLAINS 

ALEXANDERS 

60 SO BROADWAY 
KRUGERS 

107 MAMARONECK AVE 
MACYS WHITE PLAINS 

220 MAIN ST 

WHITESTONE 

GENOVESE DRUG 
153-65 CROSS ISLAND PKWY 

WILLISTON PARK 

BIG D DISCOUNT CENTER 
1384 HILLSIDE AVE. 

WOOOHAVEN 

JASONS TOY DISCOUNT CTR 
90 09 JAMAICA AVE 

WOOOMERE 

GENOVESE DRUG 

1012 RAILROAD AVE 
MAYS 

ROCKAWAY BLVD AT 240 ST. 

WOOOSIDE 

STEVENS 
50 02 OUEENS BLVD 

WYANDANCE 

GENOVESE DRUG 
1619 STRIGHT PATH 

YONKERS 

GIMBELS WESTCHESTER 

CROSS COUNTY SHP. CTR. 
H L GREENS 

8 PALISADE AVENUE 
MCHUGH BROS 

1876 CENTRAL AVE 
MCLEAN MODEL 8 TOY SHOP 

1016 MCLEAN AVE. 
TOY AND SPORTS WAREHOUSE 

600 TUCKAHOE ROAD 
TOYWORLD CROSS COUNTY SC 

1 B XAV1ER DRIVE 
YONKERS HOBBIES 

444 S BROAOWAY 
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GALLERY 



Sam Ehrlich is a highly disciplined 
medical research photographer in 
California who makes precise images 
through the microscope for science 
and industry. When on vacations he 
steps back to record vast landscapes 
but with the same kind of dcfinitive- 
ness. He captures the flavor of Noti, 
Ore. in this picture of a berry field, set 
out with stakes and string and hazed 
over by smoke from a nearby lumber 
operation. The alternating fields of 
green wheat and yellow rape (next 
page) sum up his impressions of Can- 
ada's Alberta province: a land that is 
"simple, straight and significant." 
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LIFE 



ART REVIEW 



If we all like 
it, is it art? 



NORMAN ROCKWELL REVISITED 

Last week Norman Rockwell, Artist and Illustra- 
tor was published by Hurry N. Abrams.just in lime 
fur Christmas. Thicker than most coffee tables and 
almost us big and expensive ($45), it is a lavish 
sampling of the urtist's lifetime oeuvrc, written by 
Thomas S. Buechner, director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. Life asked Mr. Buechner to comment on 
Rock well and his place in American art. 

In ] S» ! 3 the great Armory Show introduced mod- 
* era art to New York. Norman Rockwell was 
busy doing 100 ink draw ings for the Boy Scouts 
Hike Book. What part has he since played in the 
upheavals which have made us a major power in 
the art world? Absolutely none. He, and all those 
other artists w ith publishers instead of galleries, 
are the "meanwhile back at the ranch" school of 
modern art. It*s time to take another look. 

At 76, Rockwell is considerate, concerned and 
painting every day. He has been America's most 
popular artist for half a century. In fact, his work 
has been reproduced more often than all of Mi- 
chelangelo's, Rembrandt's and Picasso's put to- 
gether. At 16 he did Christmas cards for Mrs. Ar- 
nold Constable, at 17 illustrated his first book, at 
19 became art director of Boy's Life and at 22 did 
a cover for the country's foremost magazine, The 
Saturday Evening Post (316 more followed, each 
printed an average of four million times). He has 
done covers and illustrations for some 21 other 
magazines from St. Nicholus to Ramparts. He's ad- 
vertised everything from Pico Cough Syrup to Pan 



'Tatlooisl" was a Satevepost cover in 1944 





Rockwell's Bertram! Russell (Ramparts, 1967). Bing Crosby (Stagecoach, 1966), Eisenhower in 1952 



American Airwaysand done series for bicycle tires, 
varnish, coffee, socks, toothpaste, soft drinks, 
fountain pens and the Red Cross. Forty-six years 
of Boy Scout calendars and w ar posters, plus book 
illustrations and greeting cards, bring the number 
of printed Rockwells into the billions. 

Rockwell carries on the old and complex craft 
of picturing stories. These paintings tell, in a man- 
ner as ancient as Egypt, of everyday life as w ell as 
of heroic happenings. In the more recent art of 
book illustration, he follows directly in the for- 
midable footsteps of How ard Pylc ( The Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood) wearing the homely shoes 
of Arthur B. Frost ( Uncle Remits and His Friends). 
He is a pro; he can work in any of a dozen styles, 
each with its own tradition. Or he can be himself, 
a 20th Century phenomenon: Rockwell doesn't 
just paint pictures, he produces them as a film stu- 
dio produces movies. He thinks up the idea, sells 
it, casts it, designs the sets and costumes, locates 
the props, directs the actors, determines the pho- 
tographic angles, establishes the composition 
— first in line, then in tone, then in color — and, at 
last paints the picture. And he does each of these 
jobs brilliantly. 

In addition to being well done (with far more 
unity than most films), Rockwell productions are 
fun, familiar and flattering to the biggest (G) au- 
dience any artist has ever had. He found the com- 
mon denominator for America in the time of its 
pride. But he didn't say "Here is my statement," 
he said "Remember when Billy found the Santa 
Claussuit in Daddy's bureau." Everyone who had 
ever heard of Santa Claus knew what he was paint- 
ing about and loved it. He discovered that the 
memorable moments in most lives were the same. 
If these were painted w ith great attention to au- 
thenticity, detail and expression, the result could 
be poignantly and personally nostalgic. In conse- 
quence, no civilization has ever had its unimpor- 
tance so richly, accurately and lovingly recorded. 

It is difficult for the art world to take the peo- 
ple's choice very seriously, almost impossible if 
that choice has ignored all approved innovations. 
But Rockwell is the choice. He's the best of his 
kind and to some of us that's what art is all about. 

Is illustration art? The question seems to me to 
have become academic. In freeing the artist from 
the visual w orld, from the limitations of paint and 
canvas (and most recently from having simply to 
"conceptualize," rather than make anything at 
all), haven't we expanded the possibilities suffi- 



ciently to include craftsmen of Rockwell's great 
competence whom millions have found relevant? 

If not, we have narrowed the possibilities by as- 
sociating art with change to such a degree that 
what an artist does becomes more important than 
how he does it. The first man to wrap cliffs in plas- 
tic becomes the artist regardless of how well or 
poorly he wraps them. In addition to guaranteeing 
esthetic obsolescence, this devotion to discovery 
makes very superficial demands on our capacity to 
see. It's much easier to recognize an entirely new 
way of doing things than to judge the difference be- 
tween two things done the same way — and the gar- 
ish banality of our manmade environment suggests 
we could do with a little more visual perception. 

If the democratization of the arts is to avoid the 
ultimate absurdity of accepting everything and 
therefore nothing, it must take Rockwell into ac- 
count. He has the artist's capacity to communicate 
w ith people — lots of them — rather than simply to 
innovate for a historically oriented elite. 

by Thomas Buechner 

Ichabod Crane never appeared as an illustration 




A CHANGE FROM MAIN STREET, 
MOM AND APPLE PIE. 




Birds Eye introduces a whole new world of eating. International Recipe Vegetables. 

We're not knocking mom's cooking. 



We're just helping her out by adding a 
touch of foreign flavor to American meals. 
Like the bit of orange in our Spanish 
Style Vegetables. Or the soy sauce in our 
Japanese. The mild chili in the Mexican, 
the Viking spice in the Danish, or the plump 
German style spaetzle in the Bavarian. 

We made all five recipes rich with 
sauces, but still easy so mom could serve 
something really different. Without tak- 
ing too much trouble about it. 

In fact, you could call Birds Eye* 
International Recipe Vegetables just plain 
down home cooking. Foreign style. 




Extra care. ..in ensineering 

Chrysler Corporation takes you to the 




Famous "Slant Si*". 
Engineering first— leader 
in 6-cylinder economy and 
performance. Favorite in cabsl 
Favorite with the familyl 



If you're looking for an engine that'll do 
what you want it to do, better start with 
a Chrysler Corporation car. 

Because a Chrysler Corporation car 
starts with the engine! 

It has been that way ever since Walter 
P. Chrysler introduced the first medium- 
priced production car with a high-speed, 
high-compression engine. That was in 
1924. By 1970, we had designed and 
built tens-of-millions more engines. For 
cars and trucks. For boats and swamp 
buggies. For rockets and racing. 

And, in 1971, we give you the greatest 
choice ever! 

Your choice? 

This year, you can choose all the way 
from the famous, gas-sparing 198-cubic- 



inch Slant Six to our 440-cubic-inch 
powerhouse. In between, nine more 
choices— including the 426 Hemi that 
dominates stock-car racing. One of them 




TorqueFlite transmission is world's most thor- 
oughly tested and refined automatic. Almost 
hermetically sealed; virtually troublefree. 



has to fit your needs . . . and here's 
how to tell: 

Regular or premium gas? 

One of the brand-new things for 1971 
is that you can choose any Chrysler Cor- 
poration car and team it with an engine 
that burns regular gas. Or premium, if 
you prefer. You can have the blend of 
economy and performance you want to 
have. Your choice! 

Manual or automatic shift? 

You can choose your transmission, too. 
You can have a three-speed orfour-speed 
stick shift. Or you can have our kind of 
three-speed automatic. TorqueFlite. 
Copied by everybody— but still ahead in 
performance and trouble-free service. 
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market, Day tona - anyplace in between. 
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Chrysler Corporation's 
biggest at 440 cubic inches 
—top of a top- 
performing line. 




Cleaner air is achieved by engine moditications 
and a fuel evaporation control system. 



And for 1971, TorqueFlite comes with a 
part-throttle kickdown for passing power 
at the touch of a toe. More control, less 




noise . . . and you'll burn less gas. Once 
again, it's your choice. 

Cleaner air? 

No choice here. You want it and we do, 
too. So with any Chrysler Corporation 
engine, you'll have the Cleaner-Air Sys- 
tem that we pioneered. When you're be- 



hind a Chrysler Corporation engine, 
you're a good citizen, and a great judge 
of value, tool 

Want more in a '71? Want the extra 
value and worth that come from extra 
care in engineering? See your Dodge or 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer! 




CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 



DODGE • CHRYSLER • PLYMOUTH • DODGE TRUCKS 
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BOOK REVIEW 



Law and order 
for whom? 



D 



CRIME IN AMERICA 

by RAMSEY CLARK 
(Simon & Schuster) $6.95 

|eing out o( office can radicalize a 
man. Ramsey Clark was (he At- 
torney General who tried to send Dr. 
Benjamin Spock to prison for advo- 
cating noncooperation with an unjust 
Selective Service System. Now a kind 
of "Establishment revolutionary" 
himself, Clark has produced a book 
that could stir people of conscience 
to demolish the courts, the prisons 
and the police networks and to replace 
them with a system that is decent. 
Clark's barren scene: 

• Criminal justice exists only in the- 
ory. Civil justice exists only for the 
10% who can afford lawyers. 

• White-collar crooks get away with 
more booty than all the street ban- 
dits, prostitutes, pushers and kindred 
bad types put together. But the U.S. 
system of justice, having been con- 
trived by the upper crust, takes care 
of its own: in some federal judicial 
districts there has never been a tax- 
fraud conviction. 

• Two thirds of all arrests are made 




The author as Attorney General 

where most of the disease, hunger and 
mental retardation occur. Organized 
crime would go broke if it were not 
for the poverty-bred habits of slum 
dwellers. These are the people behind 
the FBI's quarterly statistics, which 
are often misleading. The murder rate 
may be up compared to I960, but it 
is down compared to 1933. The use 
of opium derivatives may be up since 
1965, but it is way down from 1900. 
Statistics are too dangerous for J. 
Edgar Hoover to play with. 
• Courts and police have little im- 
pact on criminals. The odds are four 
to one that a crime will not result in 
an arrest, 50 to one it will not result 
in a conviction, and 200 to one it 



(When it's time to buy 
your clock/radio) 

You're home 
with Magnavox. 




Compare us 
to other Clock/Radios: 

Constantly illuminated digital clock. 

FM/AM with no-drift Automatic Frequency Control. 

Wink-alarm, slumber switch. Control for wake-up-to-music, 

or wake-up-to-alarm. Illuminated slide rule dial. 

And the price is right. 

See your Magnavox dealer (Yellow Pages). 



(To pick up a perfectly 
portable TV) 

You're home 
with Magnavox. 




to other small TV's: 

Solid state transformer powered chassis. 

42 square inch picture. Removable sun shield. 

5-inch oval speaker. 

Automatic picture and sound stabilizers. 

Private listening earphone. 

And the price is right. 

See your Magnavox dealer (Yellow Pages). 



will not result in a jail term. 

• Society sees no reason to make los- 
ers comfortable. Up to 1965. many 
units of the only all-female federal 
prison had no toilets; the inmates 
used jars. 

• FBI wiretaps and bugs mostly pro- 
duce a Peter Sellers comedy sound 
track — "days of silence, water run- 
ning, family quarrels, sneezing, 
housewives' gossip, lovers' meetings 
and snoring," which should convince 
the listeners that they would be bet- 
ter off learning an honorable trade 
like digging ditches — or investigat- 
ing crime. 

Clark has re-created the world of 
Kafka and of Ronnie Brown. Last 
year Brown was held in Rikers Island 
prison without being indicted by a 
grand jury and without getting to see 
a lawyer. On the 19th day, tired of 
dodging the omnipresent homosexual 
rapists and tired of keeping his wits to- 
gether with the hope that (as he had 
written his mother) he would "get out 
and work and do something good," 
he looped a belt around his neck and 
hanged himself from a light fixture. 

To this tragedy, repeated by hun- 
dreds of prisoners each year, Clark 
adds this fine constitutional post- 
script: "Ronnie Brown, dead at age 
17, is still presumed innocent." 

Through the book's two plots — one 
dealing with the powerlessness of the 
people, the other with a government 
which has mucked up its system of 



justice for so long that reform seems 
almost impossible — runs a theme of 
incredible stupidity. When mosqui- 
toes are a problem, it is standard 
practice to get rid of stagnant water 
and to cover windows with screens. 
Nobody calls that coddling mosqui- 
toes. But when somebody proposes 
spending money to clean up slums, 
and to screen society from crime by 
building humane jails and by hiring 
many more honest, well-trained cops, 
the outcry against coddling criminals 
always kills the budget. 

Twenty-seven government volumes 
have been printed in recent years on 
crime and violence; only distilled 
would they have the impact of this 
book for passion, reason and some- 
times naivete. Since drunk drivers kill 
25,000 people every year and only 250 
people died in all riots of the '60s, 
none being killed by looters, Clark 
asks, "Why not shoot drunken driv- 
ers?" Great logic. As for the naivete, 
he thinks Congress — the same Con- 
gress that regularly butchers every 
low-income housing bill — might actu- 
ally build 20,000,000 units to replace 
theslums. "Guided by reason," Clark 
predicts, "America will soar on wings 
of humane concern." Coming in the 
last paragraph of this book's awful in- 
dictment, that's almost funny. 

by Robert Sherrill 

Mr. Sherrill, a Washington reporter, 
recently published Military Justice. 
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Italy's 

Elementary Geography lor Skiers, 



SWISS ALPS 



AUSTRIAN/ ALPS 



FRENCH 
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1. The Alps. 



Half the ski country in the Alps is in Italy. 

On the North side, France, Switzerland and 
Austria each take a share of the mountains. 

The South side is all Italy. 

The Italian Government Travel Office lists over 
a thousand ski resorts. 

Graded trails take you from the nursery to 
Olympic stature. 

Cable cars and ski lifts are as much a part of it all 
as the mountains. 

And after the skiing's done for the day, life is by 
no means exhausted. 

The snow scene includes places like the Valle 
d'Aosta with one of the most famous resorts in all 
the Alps— Cervinia. There's Courmayeur on Monte 
Bianco. Gressoney la Trinite on Monte Rosa. 
The beautiful Madonna di Campiglio. Gardena 
Valley, site of the 1 970 Alpine Ski World 
Championship. And the champion of them all, 
the scene of the 1 956 Ski Olympics— Cortina 
d'Ampezzo. 

This is the kind of skiing you never dreamed 
existed in Italy. 

Here we can only give the barest details. Ask the 



Italian Government Travel Offices in New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco for more information. 
Or send in the coupon below for details of Alitalia's 
great ski tours of the Alps. 



To: Ski Director- Alitalia Airlines 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Please send me lesson No. 2 

Name 

Address 

City State 

My travel agent is 



Zip 




/llitalia 



ITALY S WORLD AIRLINE 



ITALIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL OFF ICt" 
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No service station is an island. 



Service stations aren't isolated structures in the middle of 
nowhere. They're put where they're needed. Near people who 
need them. 

So most stations are in towns and cities. And the way they look 
affects the way the town looks. 

That's why before we move into an area, we study the area. 
The architecture. The traffic patterns. The landscaping. 

\\ e want every station to blend in. Not stand out. 

And we work hard to make every Shell station an attractive 
addition to the local scene. 

Otherwise we wouldn't feel welcome in your town. Or any town. 

To make sure we get handsome stations. Shell maintains a 



talented stall of architects— and gives them freedom to use the 
finest building materials. The kind you sec in expensive homes. 

And once we put up a new station, we want to keep it new . 
Keep it clean. Free ol (lapping pennants, gaudy banners, and 
razzle-dazzle displays. 

Building and maintaining beautiful stations is just part of 
Shell's broader commitment to improving the quality of the 
em ironment. 

Our commitment goes all the way from anti-litter campaigns to 
a mill I imi 1 1 ion-dollar anti-pollution program. 

\ Shell station is not an island. And neither is the 
Shell Oil Company. 



Nibble on a cookie about an hour before lunch. 



Sugar keeps your energy 

up-and your 
appetite down. 

Willpower fans, the search is over! 

And guess where it's at? In sugar! 

Sugar works faster than any other 
food to turn your appetite down, 
turn energy up. 

Spoil your appetite with sugar, 
and you could come up with 



Sugar Information 

General Post Office Box 94, New York, N. Y. 10001 

n <iL k * n Aliifc n >*rr rfri Copyrighted material 



willpower — the willpower you need 
to eat less, and maybe even 
weigh less. 

Sugar . . . only 18 calories per 
teaspoon, and it's all energy. 



We're providing new ways to move people 




while we provide new ways 
to help you prepare food. 




Westinghouse is helping to eliminate the long, un- 
comfortable walk air passengers usually encounter 
between main terminals and planes. 

In the new Tampa Airport our Passenger Transfer 
System can move over 6700 people to and from their 
planes in only 1 0 minutes and in total air-conditioned 
comfort. 

Westinghouse is also helping to move people bet- 
ter in everything from new, fast, intercity Metroliners 
to new, high-speed elevators. 



At the same time, Westinghouse helps you prepare 
better meals for your family by offering you a wide 
range of portable appliances, like the new Baconer'" 
for better tasting bacon. 

Westinghouse is also active in pollution control, 
health services, better and safer lighting, nuclear 
power and urban redevelopment. 

These are a few of the many ways Westinghouse 
serves you in your community and in your home. 

You can be sure... if it's Westinghouse. 
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Westinghouse... we serve people 
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CANADIAN MIST. 

THE FLAVOR IS IMPORTED. 
THE PRICE IS DOMESTIC. 




For years, 

bourbon has been the 
American national 
drink. Bourbon had 
a hefty flavor and the 
price was right. Then, 
along came Scotch. 
Americans liked the 
imported, lighter 
flavor. The price, how- 
ever, was often not so light. Ah ha, we said. 
If what Americans really want is an imported 
whisky that doesn't cost an arm and a leg, we'll 
give them one. Thus, 
Canadian Mist 
was born. The 
flavor is imported 
Smooth and light but 
still with enough taste 
to let you know you're 
drinking 
whisky. 
The price 
is domestic. 
See, we 
distill and 

blend Canadian Mist in 
Canada but we bottle it here. 
Which saves us tax money. 
Which saves you money. 
Usually about two dollars a 
bottle. Which gives both of us 
something to celebrate. 
Let's drink to it. 

CANADIAN MIST. 





IMPORTED 



CANADIAN 
MIST. 




Canadian WUky - A BUd • 80-86-6 Pronl • fkilra, Dl.iiSVr, Impul Co. ■ N.Y. 
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TV REVIEW 



Cosell: milder but does he satisfy: 



NFL MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL (ABC) 



Will the real Howard Cosell please 
stand up? Or at least speak up? 
Cosell is the "color" commentator on 
ABC-TV's prime-time poem of beef 
and blood. NFL Monday Night Foot- 
ball. Keith Jackson handles the play- 
by-play and former Dallas Cowboy 
quarterback Don Meredith analyzes 
the videotape. In a business- sports 
blather — dominated by ex-athletes 
trundled on casters to the camera (like 
the refrigerators they hustle during 
the off-season, white and square) to 
grit their capped teeth and cough off 
inanities. Cosell. not an ex-pthlete. is 
the caustic exception. According to 
his enemies, who are legion, Cosell 
has made a career out of his insuf- 
ferability. According to his admirers, 
including me. he tells the truth. 

Whether insufferable or truthful or 
both, Cosell as the sports reporter for 
New York City's ABC affiliate Chan- 
nel 7 has always been provocative. He 
has predicted, criticized and probed. 
Almost alone among the locker room 
Balzacs. he insisted from the begin- 
ning that Muhammad Ali had a right 
to earn a living until legal remedies 
were exhausted. After a recent assas- 
sination — I forget which one: maybe 
Roone Arledge should cover them 
with isolated cameras, slow-motion, 
stop-action, instant replay and split 
screens, so they'll be more memorable 
— Cosell refused to give his TV au- 
dience the ball game scores. Instead, 
he lectured the audience on sports as 
big business, and signed off with 
something very much like disgust for 
anybody who would have wanted 
those scores on that day. 

And yet, for the first four Monday 
nights of prime-time professional 
football, Cosell has been uncharacter- 
istically bland and, to some angry 
viewers, just plain wrong. Perhaps he 
was traumatized by the critics' recep- 
tion of his debut during the Jets- 
Browns game. They accused him of 
favoring the Jets. It was a bad rap. 
He was simply reporting what every- 
one could see: the Jets ground out 
more total yardage and scored fewer 
points because they made stupid mis- 
takes. But why should Cosell pay any 
attention to TV critics? Nobody else 
does. His admirers expect him to tell 
us, out loud, that Blanton Collier is a 
better coach than Weeb Ewbank; that 
the Bears' Jack Concannon is a me- 
diocre quarterback; that the ref quick- 
whistled a pass reception which 
should have been a fumble recovery; 
that instant replay proved or dis- 
proved a disputed pass interference 
call; that Johnny Unitas should retire 
and Bubba Smith unfortunately be- 
lieves his own press clippings. 

Excepting Al DeRogatis and the 



late Paul Christman. TV announcers 
treat football players as though their 
faults were privileged information; 
it's an adman-client relationship. Co- 
sell is better than that, but right now 
Don Meredith is stealing the show out 
from under him. If Cosell is the last 
angry man, Meredith is insouciant 
youth, with a Southwestern drawl and 
a bracing lack of seriousness. He jokes 
about himself and the game. No won- 
der Tom Landry couldn't program 
him on the Dallas computer. How 
long NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
— considered by too many people to 




ABC's Meredith, Arledge and Cosell 



be a priceless national resource, like 
the oil-depletion allowance — will tol- 
erate his sense of humor is another 
question. 

Meanwhile, Roone Arledge and his 
producer-director, Chet Forte, are 
doing their usual excellent job on the 
technical side. Nine cameras seem to 
cover everything that moves. There 
are two complete production units, 
one on the action, the other on spe- 
cial effects. Rozelle has obligingly 
scheduled a number of traditional ri- 
valries and pivotal clashes on Mon- 
day nights through Dec. 14, which 
should keep the ratings up. As a foot- 
ball freak (unlike Vietnam, violence 
takes a vacation and one team usu- 
ally wins each week), 1 have only one 
thing to complain about. Namely: 

Professional football on ABC has 
apparently forced Dick Cavett to 
abandon his Monday program. Since 
Cavett is still one of the few things 
about which the TV industry has any 
right to feel proud, Cosell is going to 
have to be at the top of his form even 
to qualify as a partial substitute. 
Speak, Howard. Tell us why the de- 
fensive secondary, lower paid and less 
ballyhooed, is mostly black on most 
pro teams. Don't let the zombies turn 
you into one of their own. 



by John Leonard 



Mr. Leonard Is a novelist and book 
critic of the New York Times. 
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Wake up club soda 
with Awake. 

Awake™ adds a lot of zing 
(and a lojt, of Vitamin C) 
to club soda. And the soda 
adds a refreshing sparkle to 
Awake. Cjlse four tablespoons 
of Awak^to a 7-ounce bottle 
and servedrwhe rocks. 

Of course, there are loads 
of other thing? you can wake 
up with Awake. It's an orange 
flavor concentrate from 
Birds Eye ;S1 that's so/t-frozen. 
So you can use a spoonful - or 
two and put the rest right back 
in your freezer. Until it's time 
to wake up something else. 





From the suave and subtle cuisine 
of Lombardy in the north. . . 





to the spicy, pungent flavors 
*VW/Si: N °f Si cl b i n ^ e sout ^ 



Enjoy this guide to la vera cucina Italiana, 
true Italian cooking, for 10 days free 

as a guest of^sFoods of the World 

O J BOOKS J 



Mention Italian cooking to the average American and 
chances are he'll conjure up visions of steaming pizza 
pies and heaping platters of spaghetti. Actually, trite 
Italian cooking is far more varied than pizza and 
pasta. In fact, it is probably one of the most varied 
and sophisticated cuisines in the world. 

The tempting diversity of cooking alia Indiana is 
yours to enjoy in The Cooking of /w/v— introductory 
volume in foods of the world, an exciting, beauti- 
fully-illustrated, cooking series by TrME-LlFE Books. 

From the region of Tuscany, you learn to cook 
bislecca alia fiorentina in the Florentine style . . . steak 
soaked for six hours in a marinade of olive oil and 
wine vinegar, with just the right herbs, then fast- 
broiled. From Sicily comes luscious cassata alia ski- 
liana... pound cake layered with ricotta cheese, 
chocolate chips, cream, candied fruits, a dash of li- 
queur, and topped with chocolate-and-coffee-frosting. 
From Piedmont, you learn the secret of riso al limone 



... fluffy rice with f reshrgrated parmigiana cheese and 
lemon juice added at just the right moment to insure 
perfection. 

These are only a few of the culinary adventures in 
The Cooking of Italy. There are more than 100 rec- 
ipes in all... from appetizers such as tangy caponata 
to desserts like the fabulous wine custard, zahaione 
. . . from the hearty holliii misti (mixed boiled meats) 
to suppH al lelejunu (deep-fried rice-and-cheese balls). 

Unique step-by-slep instructions 

Thanks to a unique series of full-color picture direc- 
tions, you actually watch many of these celebrated 
dishes being prepared. . .see exactly how to proceed 
every step of the way. . .observe the special tech- 
niques that only native-born cooks could know and 
that recipes, alone, cannot show. 

Besides marvelous recipes. The Cooking <if Italy 
contains guides to the fantastic variety of Italian 



pasta and cheese, and to the world of fine Italian 
wines. . .plus more than 40.000 words of text on the 
food and eating customs of the country. 

Three distinguished food experts collaborated with 
Time-Life Books on The Cooking of Italy: Waverley 
Root, authority on European grande cuisine; Luigi 
Carnacina, who managed Italy's restaurants at three 
world's fairs: and Michael Field, an outstanding 
cooking expert. 

Try The Cooking of Italy for 10 days free. You may 
return it and owe nothing, or keep it for just $5.95 
($6.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. You'll 
then be entitled to receive another foods of the 
world vol ume for free examination every other month, 
and to keep it, if you wish, at the same low price. De- 
tach the postage-paid reply card, fill out and mail it 
today— you do not commit yourself to buy a thing. If 
card is missing, write to Time-Life Books, Dept. 
2301, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1. 




• Book size: 8'/i x 1 1 inches 
• 208 pages 
177 pholos and illustrations, 
1 5 1 in full color 
• Permanent hard covers 
All new material; nothing is reprinted 
from our magazines 





Some of the other volumes in 
Foods of the World 



■ 



The Cooking of 
Provincial France 
American Cooking 
Chinese Cooking 



You get both FREE 
with your introductory volume 
The Cooking of Italy 



Spkil-botmd RECIPE FILE 
presents 101 luscious recipes, 
including all those shown in 
The Cottkint; <>f Italy. (Each 

FOODS OF tHt WORLD Vol- 

umc comes with ils own 
handy Recipe t ile, at no 
extra charge.) 

64-p.igc KITCHEN UU1DK 
provides valuable lips to 
liclp you shop for. prepare 
and scr vc com pi imenl - 
winning meals in every cui- 
sine covered by I OOM ni 
the woRin. Yours free with 
The Cooking of Italy- 




Favored in Rome is suppl) al tekfono 
-deep-fried ricc-and-cheese-balls. 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 



reflection/ 





Shrjffet't sleriing 
"Silw ImptrUl". 
iS5 lh« Ml. 



A few fine pens still cause one to "reflect" . . . 
reflect on a time when a man took pride in the 
things he made. And there was no difference between 
"beautiful" and "useful". Sheaffer keeps these 
"reflections" alive. Fine gifts to $180. 

SHEAFFER. □ 

still the proud craftsmen 

W. A. SH6AFFFR PIN COMPANY. A IWlTWll COMPANY. FORI MADISON. IOWA 32627 



Sirs: I was wandering through the Chessington Zoo in Surrey when 
I saw this goat peering over the fence for what looked like a good gos- 
sip with his neighbor. Who was he kidding? It turned out that the zoo- 
keeper was over on the other side. too. 

Ronald Dumont 

London, England 




Sirs: I shot this picture last year while attending the Missouri Photo 
Journalism Workshop. Little did this lady know that she was paying deer- 
ly for the opportunity to render her taxes in person at the Taney Coun- 
ty Courthouse. 



Silver Dollar City, Mo. 



Gary Gillum 




Gen. U.S. Importers: Van Munching & Co.. Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 




Heineken 
tastes tremendous 

IMPORTED HEINEKEN. IN BOTTLES. ON DRAET AND DARK BEER. 



THE WORLD OF BOAC 

Its a newTerminal at JFK. Ours. For people who don't like crowds. 



We're the first European airline to have its 
own Terminal at JFK. We share it with Air 
Canada. Away from the crowds in the other 
international building. We have our own 
United States Customs, Health and Immigra- 
tion departments, modern baggage-handling 
facilities, and loading bridges for all types of 
aircraft. Plus a bank, shop, duty-free ordering 
counters and three restaurants. 

It's low-cost Fall vacations in Britain. 

Every one of these Fall vacations bar- 





gains includes your round-trip BOAC jet air 
fare from New York. 

$275 London Super Show Tour. 15 days. 
Hotel room with private bath and breakfasts. 
7 theater tickets. Casino membership. Back- 
stage visit. And lots more, too. 

$276 Bonanza Car, Bus or Rail Holiday. 

1 S days. Guest house accommodations. 
Self-drive car or rail pass or 



bus tour tickets. All three come 
with unlimited mileage. 

$250 29/45-Day fej Jfek 
Economy Excursion 
Fare. To get this as- 
tonishingly low 
fare, just stay in'' 
Britain at least 
29 days but less 
than 45. For an- 
other $55, we'll 
throw in a rental 
car for a month. 

It's the VC10. Exclusive. Ours. 

Our exclusive VC10 has four powerful 
rear-mounted engines for an un- 
- believably quiet cabin. The room- 
iest Economy seat of any comparable jet, and 
an overhead locker for your parcels. In flight 
it makes a' big difference. There's room to 
stretch out. Room to work. 
Room to sleep. Room to 
eat in comfort. 



It's British service. Very gratifying. 

With BOAC, you'll appreciate 
service in the British tradition. A 
Chief Steward is in charge of your 
care and our stewardesses. You'll 
find your call button answered 
promptly and politely, your meals 
served deftly, with everything on 
board just right. 



J9| It's the Islands. At sunny prices. 
| W We can fly you from New York to 
| Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica and Barba- 
' dos. On a fabulous vacation bargain for a 
sun-drenched week or two, air fare and ac- 
commodations included in one package price. 

It's BOAC around the World. 

BOAC is the second largest international 
airline in the World, serving 80 cities in 53 
countries on 6 continents. Great to know you 
can get British service wherever you go. 

For complete details and reservations, sec 
yourTravel Agentor contact BritishOverseas 
Airways Corporation, 530 5th Avenue, 25 
Broadway, New York, Tel. 687- 1 600, or 762 
Broad St., Newark, N.J. Tel. 800-221-7120. 



takes good care of you 




•Includes CBIT air fare. Prices shown ate Irom New York and are Based on sharing twin-bedded looms. Where included, one self-drive car is provided lor »» persons travelling together. 

Departures commence in November and must be booked at least 30 days in advance. 
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If you want a stereo now 
and a system later. 



Start with our Model RE-7670. 
Today, a great stereo receiver. 
Tomorrow, a complete stereo system. 
A system you can build gradually. 
In case you're long on desire 
but short on capital. 

You start with a radio that 
plays FM / AM and FM stereo. 
Packed with all kinds of 
complicated circuitry you could 
pay a lot more for. An FET tuner, 
tuned RF stage, AFC on FM, stereo 
selector, separate bass and treble 
controls, Solid-State devices. 

You can learn what they do 
from the hi-fi books. But you can 



hear what they do for your ears 
through a pair of full-range speakers. 
That don't lose anything because 
they're acoustically matched to the 
system and individually controlled. 

And once you get started with 
the RE-7670's kind of sound, there's 
no stopping. Because we built in 
a lot of jacks. And built the things 
that jack into them. 

Like our4-speed changer, 
Model RD-7673. Esthetically, you'll 
dig it because it matches the walnut- 
finished radio. Emotionally, you'll 
dig what it does for your records. 

Like our tape decks. Either 



stereo cassette, Model RS-256US 
or 8-track stereo cartridge, Model 
RS-803US. It's a matter of taste. 
And by the time you're ready to 
add these, you'll have plenty. 

But for now, just get the 
"Barrington," Model RE-7670. 
At any Panasonic dealer. It won't 
be long before it grows on you. 




just slightly ahead of our time. 

;l Panasonic dealer, call 800 631-4299. In N. J., 800 962-2803. We pay lor the call. Ask about Model RE-7670. 




John Begg and the 
legacy of Royal Lochnagar. 




Some of the best Scotcli malt 
whiskies in the world are 
m a (I e in t h c Royal 
Lochnagar Distillery, 
founded in 1825 by a man 
named lohfl Begg. These 
whiskies arc bought at pre- 
mium prices by other distil- 
lers, who use them in mea- 
sured quantities to give 
character to their own 
blends. 

The pride and joy of Royal Lochnagar 
is John Begg Scotch— a blend based on 
Loihnagar's hearty malts. In giving his 
own name to it, the founder intended an 
avowal of confidence, and it won him a 
kind of immortality. John Begg lias never 
ceased to be one of the best-selling 
Scotches in Scotland, and is served in lead- 
ing restaurants on the Continent and 
throughout the world. 

This venerable brand is marked by a 
rich golden colour, fresh bouquet and 
agreeably emphatic flavour. These quali- 
ties are enhanced by a long, tranquil sleep 
in those marvellous casks whic h the Scots 
use over and oxer for generations. 




'lb Scotch drinkers in America who are 
content with their present brand choices, 
we suggest: lake a peg o' John Begg. It 
may overturn your settled views about 
Scotch whisky. 

Take a peg o'Begg 



Antiquity confers an inestimable ad- 
vantage upon a distillery. In our HI years 
in these quiet hills, we have learned all 
the secrets of the amiable art which we 
practice. And so we are able to offer one 
of the world's noble whiskies to Ameri- 
cans at a price somewhat below what they 
have been conditioned to expect. 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 

100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 



100% Blended Scotch Wlrisktet-M Proof. 
Imported by James M. McCunn & Co., Inc., X.Y. 
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NOBODY WAS BORN ON SKIS. 
EVERYBODY HAD TO LEARN. 

YOU CAN TOO. 



No, you're not loo old. 
Or too clumsy. 
Or too creaky in the knees. 
We can't promise that you'll ever 
execute a truly flawless gelande- 
sprung, but with a little desire, a 



positive attitude and our Accelerated 
Method of ski instruction, you can be 
out on the mountain, enjoying your- 
self, in no time. 

It really isn't hard. 

Because we've done all the work. 

Over the past 7 years we have per- . 
fected what's now known as Killing)* 
ton's Accelerated Ski Method. It is 
the fastest, easiest way to learn. It 
has changed the rules. Learning is no 
longer a traumatic experience. 

The old way vs. our way. 

Under the old rules you'd strap 
yourself onto a pair of telephone 
poles and spend weeks ( in some cases 
years) learning to herringbone, side^ 
step and pick yourself up. 

Our way you start sensibly. On 
39-inch short skis. Bite-sized and 
easy to handle from the start. When 
you've mastered the moves, you 
move on to longer skis. Even people 





blessed with 2 left feet ski unassisted 
the first hour. 

A small warning. 

Short skis aren't the whole thing. 
They are the tools. Our Accelerated 
Method includes film instruction, a 
black-board session and a whole 
theory of when and how to teach the 
use of ski poles. 

It isn't what you'd call an intellec- 
tual experience but it certainly is a 
systematic education. Nobody we 
know of does it just this way. 

There are 3 ways you can take 
the course. A S-day midweek plan. 
A 7-day full week plan. And a 2-day 
weekend plan. Next week, in this 
space, more about all three. 

Meanwhile, for more information 
than we could cram into a dozen ads 



like this, mail this coupon to: 
Foster Chandler 
625 Killington Road 
Killington, Vermont 05751 



Everybody learned to ski. 
And Foster's ready to bet his bind- 
ings that you can too. 



Killington, Vermont. 
World's Capital of Learning to Ski 
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Its 

finntastic 

SWISS CHEESE 

FROM 

FINLAND 





SWISS 
CHEESE 

SLICED OR CHUNKS ?ROM 

FINLAND 

HGED OVER 100 DAYS 





Carefully cured over 100 days 
for finntastic flavor! 
Gruyere it's Finntastic too! 
Ask for Cheese from Finland 
next time you shop 
you'll be glad you did 



cheese from 
FINLAND 




Sliced and packed F r ESh in the U.S.A. by these famous companies: 




to 



PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 



Sirs: This is one of a series of photos I made for the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal to show who has unquestioned priority in the chow line at the Gor- 
don Schroeder home. Bonnie the Beagle isn't taking any chances on 
Clyde's deodorization so she patiently keeps her distance. 

John Anderson 

Milwaukee, Wis. 




Sirs: While I was attending a photography workshop in Aspen our 
class went on an outing in search of interesting photographic subjects. 
No luck, so we canned a fellow student, making an appropriate com- 
mentary on the day's efforts. 

David Heimbach 

Aspen, Colo. 




THIS 

IS NOT A SIMULATED TV PICTURE. 
IT'S NOT A CLOSED CIRCUIT PICTURE. 
IT'S AN 

ACTUAL OVER THE AIR TELECAST. 
YOU'RE LOOKING AT 
SHARP EYE-FI COLOR TV. 




When you can get 

performance so great that your TV pictures 
can be photographed right oil the air, why use simulated 
pictures? We show you our real thing: Sharp Eye-Fi Color. 

You're looking squarely at it. Like it really is. 

Every Sharp Color TV gives you this true-to-lile performance. 
There are six different models to choose from. In the 
most wanted screen sizes. Two 12 portables, a 15", a 16 ", an 
18" and our latest 19" remote control table model. 

This new size remote control color TV comes with a 
V cordless hand-held unit that lets you turn the picture on 
t «& \ and off, control the volume and adjust the tint, 
jl (By the way, all picture sizes mentioned above are full 

diagonal measurements.) 

Without getting technical, here are some of the deluxe features 
that make Sharp sets so outstanding. For example, Sharp Pre-set 
Fine Tuning assures the best color picture. AFC locks it in and 
keeps it that way— even when you change channels. 

And with Sharp "Split-Second Start" you turn on immediately to 
instant picture, instant sound. Then there are illuminated 
channel indicators. And slide rule UHF dials. We could go on and on. 

Our styling? Slim lines. Rich walnut grains. 
Chrome accents. Control panels that are easy-on-the-eyes 
... and easy to control. 

Performance. Styling. Reliability. Features. Value. 
That's what more and more people found when they 
discovered and bought Sharp. Join them. Ask to see 
Sharp at reputable stores everywhere. For the one 
most convenient to you, write Sharp Electronics I 
Corporation, Paramus. New Jersey 07652. 




SHARP 



aterlal 



Tareyton 
is better. 
Charcoal 






"That's why us Tareyton 
smokers would rather 
fight than switch." 



FILTERS 



Tareyton lOO's 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



NOAH 

Sirs: With a few minor changes. Josh 
Greenfeld's "A Child Called Noah" 
(Oct. 23) is my story. The main differ- 
ences are that my 7-year-otd is labeled 
"severely brain damaged" (cause un- 
known) and that she is now in an in- 
stitution. But the bewilderment, search- 
ing, frustration and anger found in Mr. 
Greenfeld's account — how familiar this 
is to me! When I look into Mary Lou's 
beautiful, intelligent-appearing face, I 
cannot help feeling bitterness at the 
waste and meaninglessncss represented 
here. I am probably a belter person be- 
cause her life has touched mine, but 
what compensation is there for my in- 
nocent (and the thousands like her) 
who experiences from life only empti- 
ness, illness and pain? 

Mary L. Sherritze 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sirs: Something must be done for 
Noah, our son Douglas, and all the oth- 
er children like them. My greatest fear 
is "What will happen to my child when 
he grows up?" The public has to be- 
come aware of and understand mental 
illness if these loving children are to 
have any kind of future at all. 

Lucie I. Kane 
Washingtonville, N.Y. 

Sirs: Josh Greenfeld's tragic journal 
of his child's illness provides us with 
considerable insight into the mecha- 
nism of parental frustration. This frus- 
tration, however, results not so much 
from the difficulty in finding diagnoses 
and cures as it does from unrealistic no- 
tions of what medicine can do. Neurol- 
ogists would not "rather describe than 
prescribe." Nor do psychiatrists desire 
to make the parents feci guilty. They 
are unfortunately limited by the current 
state of medicine, which despite dra- 
matic advances still makes it clear that 
there are diseases difficult to diagnose 
and impossible to treat. 

Jon BMLLMAN 

Groton, Conn. 

Sirs: As the founder and director of 
a special nursery-kindergarten school 
for children like Noah, I have heard Mr. 
Greenfeld's story before — too many 
times. Mr. Greenfeld has concluded in 
his four-year search for a diagnosis and 
treatment plan that would help his son 
what I have concluded in my four years 
as a director. A diagnosis even when 
clearly defined docs not help much or 
lead to a cure. What is urgently needed 
is more special schools. 

Judith Bloch 
Pre- Schooler's Workshop 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Sirs: In telling the story of his son, 
Mr. Greenfeld has brought to the at- 
tention of the public the most discrim- 
inated-against citizens in our country, 
mentally ill children. There are very few 
treatment or educational facilities for 
these children. When they are deprived 
of opportunities which we provide as a 



matter of course to normal children, 
they become victims not only of their ill- 
ness but of a neglectful society. 

S. Clarence Griffith Jr. 

President 
National Society for Autistic 

Children, Inc. 
Albany, N.Y. 

► Only seven stales mak e it mandatory to 
provide any education at all for these 
children.— ED. 

Sirs: "A Child Called Noah" forces 
one to take a hard and long look at one- 
self and count one's blessings as well. I 
hope this heartbreaking story is relived 
in my mind each time I dare consider re- 
ferring to my normal and healthy sons 
as "stupid" or "crazy" or the like in 
an angry moment. 

May God bless Noah and his won- 
derful and compassionate parents. 

Marilyn Martin 
Canoga Park, Calif. 

MUHAMMAD ALI 

Sirs: How dare you insult the Amer- 
ican people by flaunting the picture of 
Cassius Clay on your cover (" 'No 
More Boasting, Just the Fight,' " Oct. 
23)! The color of this man's skin means 
nothing. The fact that he is a slacker 
and used his newly acquired religion 
plus money to shirk his duty to his coun- 
try does. 

Our 21-year-old, deeply religious 
grandson gladly went to Vietnam for 
eight months. Recently he was brought 
back in a pine box. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Silva 
Yuba City, Calif. 

NEW-STYLE DRAFTEES 

Sirs: The article on the new-style 
draftees ("You Can't Just Hand Out 
Orders," Oct. 23) left me with a sick 
feeling. Questioning orders, deciding 
whether or not to go on a mission and 
refusing to clean up the area sounds like 
the French army of 1940! We all know 
what the Germans did then, and there 
is little doubt as to what a first-class foe 
would do with the "soldiers" of Alpha 
Company. As usual, the dedicated pro- 
fessionals are treated as psychopathic 
killers or bumbling idiots— Neander- 
thals if you wish. Some day the chal- 
lenge will come and while the guard- 
house lawyers, eight balls and potheads 
debate the issue, the nation will fall. 

Ben Rapp 

Doylestown, Pa. 

Sirs: The men of Alpha Company arc 
afraid and with good reason. What 
could be more frightening than being 
stuck in this ramshackle unit "com- 
manded" by this misguided young man, 
Captain Utermahlcn, bent on his pa- 
thetic popularity contest? Who would 
want to make contact with the enemy 
when the man beside you so obviously 
can't be relied upon? 

C K Holt 

Norman, Okla. 



Sirs: Russian and Chinese officers are 
not salesmen trying to persuade their 
men to compromise effectively. Until 
we have no need of an Army, we had 
damn well belter be as tough a military 
force as they are. There are only a lim- 
ited number of civil rights when you are 
six feet under a white cross. 

John H. Morrell 

Wayne, Pa. 

Sirs: Having just finished my first 
year in Uncle Sam's Army, I am packing 
my bags to go to Vietnam. I was won- 
dering if the GIs there would be like 
the ones I have met here. There seems 
to be no great difference. We don't like 
the war and openly voice our dislike for 
some of the people keeping us there. A 
lot of us do smoke marijuana and most 
of us can't wait to get out of this uni- 
form and back onto the campuses. But 
that's how your article put it. Thanks. 

Pfc. John C. Keasler 
McKinney, Texas 

Sirs: I wonder how many GIs not in 
Alpha Company have died because this 
group can decide what it wants to do. 

Edward Clarke 

New York, N.Y. 

Sirs: What waste, what folly. A "pro- 
fessional" army one tenth the size at one 
third the cost could be doing the job 
that needs doing. There is one bright 
spot: the VC may laugh themselves to 
death if the situation remains as is. 

Jack Telaneus 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

NATHAN CUMMINGS 

Sirs: I enjoyed the article on Nathan 
Cummings ("Mr. Sara Lee, Art Col- 
lector," Oct. 23). As a businessman, art 
collector and person, he is very good. 
However, when he presumes to intro- 
duce himself as "Mr. Sara Lee," he 
clearly oversteps himself. There is only 
one "Mr. Sara Lee" and that is Mr. 
Charles Lubin who founded Sara Lee, 
nurtured it and managed it into nation- 
al prominence before it was purchased 
by Consolidated Foods. 

Locke Rogers 

Decrfkld, III. 

FOOD REVIEW 

Sirs: Gael Greene's review of Master- 
ing the Art of French Cooking, Volume 
II ("Julia's Moon Walk with French 
Bread," Oct. 23) was delightful. But: 
"Nobody ever talks about Simone 
Beck, the invisible, silent coauthor of 
MTAOFC II . . r Oh? In Portland we 
talk about Mme. Beck. She was here re- 
cently to conduct French cooking class- 
es to benefit our American Theater 
Company. Invisible and silent? Mais 
nonl "Simca" was very real and very 
French.wcaring pink rubber gloves and 
muttering bilingual asides as she ex- 
tracted theenlire innards of a large Chi- 
nook salmon through its mouth. 

Mary Lawrence 

Portland, Ore. 



THE FREE LIFE 

Sirs: In your disparaging story about 
the tragically lost Free Life balloon 
crew ("Flight of a Lovely Folly," Oct. 
23), you start off with "... a trans- 
atlantic balloon trip virtually bound to 
fail" and then liberally sprinkle your ar- 
ticle with words like "folly," "obses- 
sion" and "preposterous." The many 
experts brought in by the project direc- 
tor. Rod Anderson, to give advice 
would not have lent their support to 
that which was "folly." "Obsession" is 
hardly the word for the meticulous 
planning of three years and hardly the 
impression that crew members Pamela 
Brown and Rod Anderson gave the ex- 
perts, the investors, the companies and 
the many people who found them qual- 
ified for this project. 

Gene Chipps 

New York, N.Y. 

BULL OF THE YEAR 

Sirs: Your story "The Bull of the 
Year" (Oct. 23) keeps alive the myth 
of so-called "wild" animals of the ro- 
deo. These animals are not wild. Their 
normal tranquil behavior is radically al- 
tered when a device called a bucking 
strap is tied tightly around their most 
sensitive body parts. Since the bucking 
strap can clearly be seen in your pho- 
tograph, it is difficult to understand why 
you are not exposing this cruelty instead 
of writing cute stories about it. 

HtLtNF. Starr 

Miami, Fla. 

THE REEF 

Sirs: Many thanks for your story on 
the reefs of Patau ("The Reef," Oct. 
23 ). The only way to save these beau- 
tiful areas from exploitation is through 
an aroused public demanding that mea- 
sures be taken to preserve what "un- 
spoiled" marine areas still remain. 
Through articles such as yours John Q. 
(Public) will hopefully become aware 
of the natural beauty still available and 
will do something before it is too late. 

Thomas C. Rice 
Editor 

Of Sea anil Shore 
Port Gamble. Wash. 

BOOK REVIEW 

Sirs: Dorothy Parker's sense of hu- 
mor in dealing with the "feminine con- 
dition" may be appealing to Brad Dar- 
rach ("Tragedy of Backchat and Bons 
Mots," Oct. 16), but I doubt if his ap- 
proach to the same subject would be 
equally appealing to her. Calling her a 
"layabout"! That iscertainly a suitably 
archaic term for evoking an archaic phi- 
losophy — the old sexual double stan- 
dard. I've never heard Hemingway 
called a layabout. If Mr. Darrach wants 
to speak in terms of "scoring," maybe 
Dorothy Parker scored with Heming- 
way instead of the other way around. 

DlANNE SUI.UVAN 

Marina del Rey, Calif. 
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The mother got over her rubella in three days. 
Unfortunately, her unborn child didn't 




To pregnant mothers, rubella 
(German measles) means a few 
days in bed, a sore throat, a runny 
nose, temperature, and a rash. 

But if they're in their first 
month when they catch it, there's 
a 40% chance that to their unborn 
babies it can mean deafness, or a 
heart condition, or brain damage, 
or cataracts which cause at least 
partial blindness. 



Only last year, an immuniza- 
tion against rubella became avail- 
able. But when a pregnant mother 
gets immunized, the prevention 
may be as harmful to her baby as 
the disease. 

So if unborn babies are going to 
be protected, it will have to be by 
inoculating the kids who infect 
the mothers who in turn infect the 
fetuses. 



And it will have to be done now. 

You see, rubella epidemics 
break out every six to nine years. 
The last outbreak was in 1964. 
Which means the next one is due 
any day now. 

In the last epidemic, 20,000 
babies were deprived of a normal 
childhood— and 30,000 more de- 
prived of any childhood at all 
because no immunization existed. 



It would be unforgivable if the 
same thing happened again be- 
cause an immunization existed 
and nobody used it. 

Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 
But our business is life. 



For a free booklet about immunization, write One Madison Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
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"It's a May tag... I didn't need any other 
reason to get a Maytag Dishwasher" 
writes Mrs. Di Mango. 



"My Maytag clothes washer is going on XI, and it's 
never needed a repair. How do you stay in business 
when your appliances last so long?" 



sisrosrat 




"Would you believe I used to have a dishwasher I 
only used 12 times in 20 years?" writes Mis. 
Mafalda Di Mango of Brooklyn, New York. "I had 
to rinse and practically wash all my dishes before 
putting them in the machine. And then I sometimes 
had to wash them over again." 

'"What a change, now that I have a Maytag Dish- 
washer. It saves me all kinds of time and gets dishes 
as clean as I like." 

Know why you're so pleased with your Maytag. 
Mrs. Di Mango? Maytag's exclusive Micro-Mesh"' 
Filter keeps the water cleaner. And Maytag has a 
full-size spray arm on top, as well as one below, for 
extra cleaning power! So your dishes get clean 
without pre-rinsing. 

Giant capacity is another fine Maytag conve- 
nience. It's the only dishwasher that takes 10-inch 
plates in both racks. 

See Maytag Built-in and Portable Dishwashers 
—and also Maytag Food Waste Disposers— at your 
Maytag Dealer's now. He's in the Yellow Pages. 

We don't say that Mrs. Di Mango's dishwasher 
will equal the record of her washer. But depend- 
ability is what we try to build into every Maytag. 
No matter what job it's made for. 



0 MAYTAG 

-V VgTHE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE- 

Mail coupon for beautifully illustrated booklet. 

The Maytag Company _ 
Dept. LI-11, Newton, Iowa 50208 

1 enclose 100. Send me your illustra- 
ted booklet that gives full details 
about dependable Maytag Built-in 
and Portable Dishwashers, and May- 
tag Food Waste Disposers, too. 
I'm thinking of (check one): 
□ Replacing □ Remodeling □ Building 



Joanne, iffffc; Mrs. Di Mango; Patricia. 17. 
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Michael J. Dower, c. 1885 

The founder of the Dower police dynasty was 
born in Ireland. Two of his sons became cops. 




John R. Dower signed up In 1905 

Father of two West Coast policemen. John R. Dower 
worked city during the great earthquake and fire. 




The youngest of a long line of policemen 
knows he could be tomorrow's target 

'We've always 
wanted to be cops' 



Michael Dower Sr. joined in 1948 

Now a senior inspector, Mike Sr. became a police- 
man after a stint in the Army and a railroad job. 

Michael Dower Jr. in uniform today 

The youngest Dower became a San Francisco cop 
in 1967. 82 years after his great-grandfather joined. 



Michael J. Dower, fresh from Ireland, first put on the seven- 
pointed star of the San Francisco Police Department in 1 885. 
After him in 1 905 came his son, John R., and then in 1 948 John 
R.'s son, Michael, who is still on the force as an inspector. In 
I967, three years ago, Michael Jr. signed on. Other Dowers have 
served the department too — uncles, great uncles — all of them 
with honor. In that span of time, the style of police work has 
changed immeasurably. Much of what young Mike does would 
not be comprehensible to earlier Dowers. But there is a further 
chilling distinction between Mike Jr. and his forebears. He is the 
first in his long line to have to admit, as anything more than just 
a statistically conceivable proposition, the idea that any work- 
ing day could end in his murder. Eighty policemen across the 
country have been killed in the line of duty this year. Four of 
them were killed in San Francisco. In his three years on the 



force, eight cops Mike knew personally have been slain. Some 
of these killings grew out of situations that any cop — any of the 
Dowers — might expect: a holdup man caught in the middle of a 
job, a knife flashing in a street brawl. But others have just been as- 
sassinated: cut down by planted bombs or by snipers in ambush 
— quite impersonally, simply and coldly because they were cops. 
The problem has become so great that last week President Nix- 
on ordered that Justice Department resources be made available 
to investigate the causes of police killings. Mike Jr. is a college 
graduate who might easily have chosen another line of work, 
and though his wife wonders about the choice in retrospect, Mike 
has no intention whatever of pulling out. He loves police work 
and its meaning in the family. "We've always wanted to be cops," 
he says. He has become wary at work, much more wary. But he 
is also a realist: "There is no defense against a sniperorabomb." 
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Mike Sr. keeps a gun he trusts 
and worries about his son 



The climate and the times that have produced 
so much irrational violence are alien to Mike 
Dower Sr. and often are the subject of long de- 
bates between him and his son. "The kid and 
I sometimes argue like hell about what we 
should be doing as cops." he says. Mike Sr. 
has watched police work change from the free- 
wheeling days of his fat her to the professionally 
demanding job it is now . He remembers when 
his father meted out a lot of justice on the street 
— the times when a warm heart and a strong 
stick kept the community at peace. "A moth- 
er would come to my father with a problem 
kid," Dower says. "He didn't arrest the kid. 
He jacked him up on the street and told him 
to behave — or else." The styles and attitudes 
of today's young people disturb Dower deep- 
ly. Driving through San Francisco, he cannot 
resist a comment when he spots an interracial 
couple or an unkempt hippie. "Democracy in 
action," he mutters. "I don't understand them. 
I came from a family that knew what it was to 
paint string black and use it for shoelaces. We 
know what hard times are. When I see people 
like that, I don't know what to think except 
that they are bums." 

Mike Sr.. a tough, self-assured cop, is a first- 
grade inspector in the department's fraud de- 
tail, so he is not on the street anymore and 
seldom in contact with street people and ran- 
dom violence. He has had his share of it, how- 
ever. He was nearly killed once by a knife- 
wielding sailor. Just before Christmas in 1957 
he tackled and arrested an armed bank rob- 
ber rather than risk a shoot-out in a bank 
crowded with holiday shoppers. Today his 
work is different. He deals with complicated 
fraud cases involving credit cards and checks. 
The con men — he calls them "suede-shoe 
crooks" — have always preferred to rob with a 
pen rather than a gun, although that too seems 
to be changing. More and more they now car- 
ry guns and knives "to protect themselves," 
Dower says, "from other crooks." Because of 
the anti-cop violence, he won't carry the snub- 
nosed pistol preferred by many plainclothes- 
men because he thinks it's too inaccurate. Pat- 
ting the standard .38 police special, he says, 
"Nobody is going to take this gun away from 
me. It will be meant/ him if necessary. It doesn't 
do you much good when they catch your kill- 



er." And there is still a little street justice in 
his blood. There are moments when he would 
like to whack a loudmouth, the way his father 
could, although he knows times have changed. 
"Oh, Christ, no." he says with genuine alarm. 
"That period is gone. You start cracking peo- 
ple and you're inviting a term in state pris- 
on." Recent court decisions and incomplete 
rehabilitation of criminals, he thinks, have 
contributed to the problems of police and to 
the violence. "A lot of people don't like cap- 
ital punishment," he says, "but I'll tell you 
one thing it does: if you execute a killer, he 
won't kill anyone else." Mike Jr.'s job worries 
him. Three years ago Mike Sr.'s daughter was 
killed in an auto accident and Mike Jr. is his 
only surviving child. "If I didn't feel some 
fear for him," he says, "I would be stupid." 




Dower stops to visit with his son, Mike Jr., before 
going home. "Sometimes talking to the kid." he 
says, "is just like talking to another veteran." 




As the fourth generation of his given the oath in 1967 by deputy 
family to serve, Mike at 22 was chief Alfred Nelder, now the chief. 




Mike (left) and officer Bill Brewer 
get help in making arrest from of- 



ficer Dick Gamble. An ice pick 
was found on the narcotics suspect. 




Mike Jr.: 'The bullet missed 
my head by an inch or two' 



Violence, or the threat of it, has always been a part of ev- 
ery cop's life and Mike Dower Jr. is better trained for his 
work than any of his predecessors. He graduated from San 
Francisco State College with a degree in sociology. He al- 
ready knows more law, more technique of self-defense and 
more police science than any of the Dowers before him. 
But his skills and training just barely keep him abreast of 
the problems he faces — problems unlike any that earlier 
Dowers had to face. He has been shot at just once, during 
a modern phenomenon, a rock festival in Mission Dolores 



- 





Park. A hip rock producer had hired the Hell's Angels Tor 
crowd control, but in controlling the croud, the Angels 
killed one of the audience. The festival immediately erupt- 
ed into a riot and Mike Jr.. then assigned to the crime pre- 
vention detail, was one of the cops sent in. "Someone 
shot through the wagon," he says. "The bullet missed my 
head by an inch or two." Riot duty. Mike thinks, is the 
worst kind of police duty. "It's not police work," he says. 
"It's like being in the military. If I'd wanted that kind of 
work. I would have joined the Army and gone to Vietnam 



as a mercenary. When I was on crime prevention I be- 
came almost paranoid about my gun. I wouldn't go any- 
where w ithout it. Now I worry about the other guys more 
than I do about myself." The new violence has made nor- 
mally clannish police unusually protective of one another. 
"I don't like what is happening." Mike says. "It's making 
us live up to our Orwellian image of big. impersonal de- 
partments. We're being forced to become more militaris- 
tic, and that means we lose our identity as policemen; that 
has never been my idea of w hat police work ought to be." 



Mike searches two suspects in 
a raid on a brothel while a 
young woman arrested for 
prostitution wails in the nevt 
room. She and another girl 
were booked, together with 
their alleged pimp. A revolver 
was found under a mattress. 
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Al age four. Mike Jr. sported his father's 
holster, badge and hat. and waved a flag. 
Becoming a cop was. he thinks, inevitable. 



But Mike 

""I played with cops' kids. I heard talk about po- 
lice work all my life." Mike Jr. says. "So I guess 
there was never really any decision to make. I 
was meant to be a cop." After Mike finished col- 
lege he thought for a lime about becoming a 
teacher. His destiny quickly took over, however, 
and he joined the department just in time to be as- 
signed to his old campus for riot duty. He found 
his tolerance hea\ My tested during the campus tur- 
moil. "The verbal abuse is the worst," he says. 
"It really is. If someone strikes you or throws 
something at you, then you can take action. But 
words, well, you just have to stand there." Mike 
sees a subtle shift in campus attitude over the past 
several years. "I think the kids have seen what 



s own son will 

massive, military-like police action is. They are 
beginning to realize how lousy it would be really 
to live in a police state. We didn't want to be on 
the campus, but I think our being there educated 
a lot of people. We haven't been back for seven 
months now." Normal police functions don't 
seem any more dangerous to Mike than they ever 
were. In fact, the overall crime rate in San Fran- 
cisco has dropped 10', since the beginning ofthe 
year. But the rate of police murders is at an all- 
time high. The steamy anti-cop language of such 
groups as the Weathermen and the Panthers may 
have increased the climate of violence in which 
police now live, but Mike thinks most ofthe kill- 
ings have been carried out by psychotic individ- 



not be a cop 

uals for their own personal reasons. "That is what 
makes this thing so hard to control," he says. "If 
it were an organization it would be easier to stop." 
He steadfastly refuses to blame hippies or blacks 
for the violence, although many older cops on 
the force disagree with him. "I am on the street 
every day dealing with people," he says. "I know 
that a lot of long-haired people are squares and a 
lot of short-hairs are crooks. If people in the com- 
munity could go around with me for a few days, 
I think they would become more tolerant." 

Because of the bombings and shootings, every 
door in the police department is now locked, even 
the toilets. Entering the Hall of Justice, one is sub- 
ject to a search. Bags and parcels are looked 
through. Mike and his partner try never to let 
one another out of sight. Providing cover for one's 
partner has become the most important police 
job. Entering a building at night, Mike is wary 
and moves through the halls with caution, lest he 
encounter an ambush. 

He never leaves his car unlocked for fear that 
someone will plant a bomb in it. "Had we known 
two years ago what was going to happen," his 
wife Sue says, "I think Mike might have con- 
sidered doing something else." Mike was recent- 
ly transferred from uniform patrol duly to a plain- 
clothes job in the vice squad. Sue worried more 
about him when he was in uniform, but she is 
still not at ease when he leaves the house at night. 
"Even our neighbors worry about him," she says. 
"I know how much she worries," Mike says. "But 
she is good. She never nags." 

Mike won't admit that he has allowed the cli- 
mate of fear to affect his decisions, but it has cre- 
ated some dilemmas for him. Now 26, he will 
soon be eligible to take the exam for sergeant. If 
he passes, he will have to go back on the streets 
in uniform. His father would like to see him ad- 
vance, and Mike Jr. himself would like to be a ser- 
geant. But the risk that goes with chevrons is real, 
and he is doing a lot of thinking about the odds. 
Eventually he will go back into uniform anyway, 
but ultimately he would like to be an inspector, 
like his father. One thing is certain: he isn't likely 
to change jobs soon, no matter what happens. 
"Police work isn't as exciting as many people 
think," he says. "But I can honestly say there 
has never been a day I didn't look forward to com- 
ing to work. It beats sitting in an office 40 hours 
a week." 

Sue may not get her wish for Mike to get into 
a less dangerous job, but she has her mind made 
up about one thing: unless things change, Daniel 
Patrick, their eight-month-old son, will not be the 
fifth-generation Dower to enter police work. 




Working nights, Mike Jr. spends his days with his they were boih students at San Francisco State. She 
wife Sue and their eight-month-old son. Daniel Pat- does not like Mike's being a cop now that the job has 
rick, in their suburban home. He and Sue met while become so dangerous, and would prefer that he teach. 



Mike frisks a suspect at night in a high-crime area. The 
suspect was released, after it was determined he car- 
ried no weapons and had no warrants outstanding. 




Police Chief Nelder comforts the widow of slain San 
Francisco Patrolman Harold Hamilton, killed in a 
holdup, the fourth city policeman killed in 1970. 



Each new incident 
deepens despair 



Mike Dower Jr. was driving to work when the bomb went off. 
There have been so many bombings in California this year that 
they hardly cause a commotion anymore. But this bomb had 
its own special viciousness, and every cop Mike met in the Hall 
of Justice that morning was aware of it: "Hear about the bomb- 
ing?" they asked one another, more in despair than anger. The 
bomb had been set just outside St. Brendan's Church, and it 
was meant to kill members of the funeral party gathered there 
to bury Patrolman Harold Hamilton, who had been shot and 
killed w hile breaking up a bank holdup. The bomb at St. Bren- 
dan's exploded harmlessly and Mrs. Hamilton was able to bury 
her husband. The sickening inhumanity of the plot merely sharp- 
ened a sense of futility. "The last time I saw Harold Hamilton 
before he was killed," Mike Jr. recalled, "was at Radetich's 
funeral. Radetich was the one killed while he was sitting in his 
car writing a report." 

Of the 80 officers who have been killed in the U.S. this year, 
18 have been victims of just this sort of violence, directed at 
cops solely because they are cops. Since I960, 641 policemen 
have been killed in the U.S. The rate is climbing. Since July, 
560 police have been injured and 22 killed. As the curve rises, po- 
licemen feel increasingly impotent. Many police administrators 
believe there is a national conspiracy involved, others think the 
revolutionary rhetoric of "off the pigs" is responsible. All are 
at a loss to explain or stop the killings. San Francisco Police 
Chief Alfred Nelder wants the President to appoint a blue rib- 
bon commission to investigate, even though results from such a 
panel would be a long time coming. Mike Jr. permits himself 
one optimistic — perhaps even w ishful — thought: the killers may 
be their own worst enemies. "Violence has washed up past the 
cops now and is into the community," he says. "They are bomb- 
ing offices and churches and schools, everyone is feeling it. So 
people are beginning to think differently. Most of the middle 
ground is gone. You can't be neutral. Whether you have long 
hair or wear a suit, you have to go all the way with people who 
think it's all right to kill cops, or you have to be actively against 
them. If the community goes against them, they are finished." 



1970 toll: these 




A bomb containing metal fragments 
designed to maim or kill exploded in a 
San Francisco Park Police station 
Feb. 1 6. Sgt. Brian V. McDonnel. 
44, a 2l-year veteran, was killed. 




v 



Philadelphia Policeman Frederick 
Cione. 25. on the force less than a 
year, stopped a car occupied by three 
men early on Jan. 30. One of the 
occupants shot Cionc three times. 



Patrolman Richard Radetich. 26. fa- 
ther of a baby girl, was sitting alone in 
his patrol car in San Francisco's 
Haight-Ashbury district June 1 9 when 
someone fired three shots into him. 




f 



As Baltimore Patrolman Donald Sa- 
ger. 35. sat with another cop in their 
squad car April 24. two men walked 
up and for no apparent reason opened 
fire, killing the veteran of 1 2 years. 




Patrolman Anthony J. Rizzato. 35. 
the father of two. was shot in the 
back in the same attack that felled 
Scvcrin. The cops were participating 
in a community relations program. 



When Toledo Patrolman William 
Miscannon. 33. was approached by i 
stranger Sept. 18. Miscannon asked. 
"What's going on'.'" The man sho 
the father of four through the head 
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18 cops were killed in unprovoked attacks 




Three hours afier being appointed po- 
lice chief of tiny Antlers, Okla. Nov. 
2, J. C. Norman, 38, the father of 
three, was found shot to death in his 
car in a rural area outside town. 




West Virginia State Trooper Hugh 
Swarlz. 36, was shot Oct. 5 in his car 
as he attempted to serve warrants. The 
shot came from the suspect's house. 
Sw an/ had been on the force 1 2 years. 



3maha. Neb. policemen were lured 
o a vacant house Aug. 1 7 by reports 
if "a woman screaming."' A bomb 
:.\ploded. killing Patrolman Larry 
vtinard, 29, the father of five. 



Berkeley, Calif. Patrolman Ronald 
Tsukamoto, 28, was engaged in a ca- 
sual sidewalk conversation Aug. 20 
when a man he was talking to pulled 
out a gun and shot him in the head. 




Late Sept. 30. Patrolman John Burke. 
26, on the force 15 months, ap- 
proached two men outside an Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. bar. One of them shot 
Burke dead w ith a sawed-off shotgun. 




Chicago Patrolman James A. Alfano 
Jr.. 30, an eight-year veteran and 
member of a gang intelligence unit, 
was shot in the back by a sniper Aug. 
1 3 w hile cruising near a gang hangout. 




Shot in the back and killed in an un- 
provoked sniper attack in a Chicago 
public housing project July 17 was 
Sgt. James L. Severin. 38. a 13-year 
veteran on the Chicago police force. 



As Cleveland rookie Patrolman Jo- 
seph Tracz, 26. and another cop ap- 
proached a car they had stopped for 
passing a red light Sept. 29, one pas- 
senger got out and shot Tracz dead. 





Patrolman Richard E. Huerta. 35. of 
ban Jose, Calif, was sitting in his 
prowl car on Aug. 6 w hen another car 
pulled alongside. A man got out and 
shot Huerta six times, killing him. 



Lured loan address in St. Paul. Minn. 
May 22 by a phony call for medical 
help. Patrolman James Sackett, 28, 
the father of four, was shot dead by 
a sniper with a high-powered rifle. 



Philadelphia Park Police Sgt. Frank 
Von Colin. 43. a 17-ycar veteran, was 
talking on the phone at his desk Aug. 
29 when a gunman walked into the 
station house and shot him five times. 



Two shotgun blasts killed Patrolman 
Kenneth G. Kaner. 33. father of two 
children, as he sal in his squad car in 
Chicago June 19 making out a report. 
He was a nine-year police veteran. 
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After all that fuss, U.S. voters 



It was on election day, at about noon, when 
Press Secretary Ron Ziegler in one of his 
best J. Walter Thompson suits hastily as- 
sembled three carloads of White House re- 
porters. Off they roared dow n Route 1 to 
the Western presidential complex at San 
Clemente. Disgorged in a breathless state 
on Richard Nixon's office driveway, they 
were handed a press release by the Secret 
Service (of all people). It began: "As the 
President's motorcade departed the San 
Jose Municipal Auditorium, it came under 
a barrage of rocks, bottles, eggs and other 
foreign objects. . . ." The President's mo- 
torcade had of course departed the San Jose 
Municipal Auditorium no less than five 
days before. 

There then followed, for 15 minutes, one 
of the most extraordinary press briefings in 
history. As a stenotypist made a transcript 
of the open-air proceedings, four agents and 
Ziegler strode around the parked Lincoln 
limousine, pointing out dents, chipped 
paint and scarred glass. "See, here, this 
dent," said a member of the presidential 
detail, pointing to an irregularity on the 



aluminum trim of the 7,500-pound, bomb- 
proof, bulletproof automobile. "Look at 
this," exclaimed Ziegler, noting a cut in the 
vinyl top that he had somehow failed to re- 
port earlier in his verbal accounts of the 
President's narrow escape from angry dem- 
onstrators. In all, a dozen nicks, scratches 
and dents were dutifully catalogued. The re- 
porters were shown that two letters from 
"Continental" had been knocked off, may- 
be at San Jose, maybe not — anyway they 
were missing. Possessed of hard evidence 
of the seriousness of the breakdown in law 
and order, the newsmen raced 12 miles back 
to their typewriters and pounded out this 
new chapter in the evils of permissiveness. 
At precisely that moment, the voters were 
saying at the polls that they had had enough 
of such foolishness for one season. 

Indeed, the danger to the President on 
that night in San Jose was one of the few real 
things in the last days of this campaign. But 
the press conference replay was a classic bit 
of mini-theater that illustrates why Richard 
Nixon's and Spiro Agnew's huge assault on 



the American voter failed. Yes. failed. 

One can play the numbers game from 
now to the next election about trends re- 
versed, about ideological alignments of the 
right and middle, about disaster staved off. 
Yet in truth, for all the high-level energy ex- 
pended in attempts to polarize the nation, 
to shock it into a stampede to the right, this 
election is remarkable for how little effect 
those efforts had. Striking through the cant 
and sludge, through mindlessness and 
heartlessness, the people once again dem- 
onstrated an intelligence and sensitivity that 
the politicians and some of the writers nev- 
er thought they had. The people are always 
doing that. They threw in the ash can every 
one of the slick slogans — Middle America, 
the Silent Majority, Southern strategy, 
hardhats, radic-libs. In a remarkable dis- 
play of that sensible inconsistency that is 
so much a part of politics, they turned 
against phonies and kooks and arrogant 
members of both parties. They watched the 
flood of money flow by, listened to the elec- 
tronic lamentations and to outsiders solic- 
itous for their moral welfare, then voted as 




Some impressive newcomers 




Democrat Lawton Chiles hiked 
1.000 miles through Florida to 
w in a Senate seat. He beat the man 
who had beaten Nixon appointee 
Harrold Carswell in the primary. 



Democrat John Tunney easily won 
a California Senate seat, in spite of 
efforts by Nixon, Agnew and Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan on behalf 
of incumbent George Murphy. 



Arkansas Democrat Dale Bumpers took 
63% of the vote to defeat Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, who was trying for a third two-year 
term as governor. Six months ago a state 
poll gave Bumpers only l' ( of the vote. 



The Presidency / by Hugh Sidey 



ignored the slogans 



they personally saw fit. The result was a typ- 
ical off-year election after all: by and large 
the incumbents won, and changes in the 
House and Senate were ordinary rather than 
drastic. Occasionally the voters picked out 
an attractive new face (Chiles and Askew 
in Florida), and the sons of famous men 
(Stevenson, Taft, Tunney) won new offices. 
But having been asked to throw the ras- 
cals out, the voters didn't. 
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lo one can accurately calculate the cost 
of the Nixon-Agnew effort that yielded so 
little for them. The taxpayers, in the end, 
will pick up the tab for millions of dollars 
that went for sustaining these men and their 
huge staffs during 50,000 miles of campaign 
jet travel. The strain put on presidential 
credibility and the spectacle of the Presi- 
dency being diminished by the llth-hour 
orgy of tawdry histrionics may prove far 
more costly. The expense of this w ill be de- 
termined in the weeks ahead as Nixon 
climbs back up — as we can only hope he will 
— to his role as leader of all the people. 
When the experts have sorted through the 



election debris, they may conclude that such 
assaults as the one the country has just en- 
dured are not worth it. There is so little ev- 
idence that presidential power rubs off on 
campaigners that even the Nixon advance 
men w ho so joyously conducted this affair 
ought to get the picture. The White House 
can take some credit for unseating Mary- 
land Senator Joseph Tydings, but the elec- 
tion of Conservative James Buckley in New 
York cannot be laid to love of Nixon or to 
Spiro Agnew 's exhortations against Repub- 
lican Senator Goodell. It was simply the re- 
sult of a three-way race that split the state's 
60' ^ liberal vote between two other can- 
didates. Tennessee's new Senator Bill Brock 
was aided by Nixon-Agnew, but there is a 
sneaking suspicion that Albert Gore, aloof 
and disdainful, might have killed himself 
with his home folks long ago. Connecticut's 
Republican Lowell Wieckcr beat Senator 
Thomas Dodd, a man who had already been 
censured by the Senate. Four Nixon stops 
just a few days before the election failed 
to stir Floridians. Two of the best men in 
the country in any party — George Bush of 



Texas and Clark MacGregor of Minnesota 
— received the White House ministrations 
and lost. Robert Taft Jr. made it with only 
a modest margin. California's Senator 
George Murphy, who literally walked in the 
Nixon shadow during the preelection week, 
was dumped by John Tunney, while Mis- 
souri's John Danforth. who deliberately 
kept Agnew arms' lengths away, gave Stu- 
art Symington his closest race in 18 years. 
Nebraska's Roman Hruska, described by 
both Agnew and Nixon as one of the sur- 
est GOP bets, who said he wanted Supreme 
Court nominee Harrold Carswell approved 
because he had the mediocrity to match that 
of a lot of the American people — this Ro- 
man Hruska was scared halfway out of his 
wits by Democrat Frank Morrison. Indeed, 
there is enough evidence to make one ask 
w hether more of Nixon's chosen men might 
have been elected had they been left alone. 

If there is a new rule to be laid down so 
that it can be broken in the next election, 
it is that a President's best polities is to 
take care of himself and tend to running 
the country. 



Gilligan, Chilesand Bumpersare not household words, but neither, a few years ago, 
was Spiro Agnew. Below are six newly elected senators and governors — five Dem- 
ocrats and one Conservative — of whom more will be heard on the national scene. 




Democrat John Gilligan won the governor- 
ship of Ohio by 338,000 votes — a larger ma- 
jority than expected. As chief executive of 
the nation's sixth-largest state, he auto- 
matically becomes a major political figure. 




Adlai Stevenson III, a Democrat 
with a famous name, defeated Illi- 
nois Sen. Ralph Smith, who had 
been appointed 14 months ago to 
fill the late Everett Dirksen's seat. 



In New York, James Buckley, mil- 
lionaire brother of William F., ran 
on the Conservative ticket in a 
three-man race to become the first 
third-party senator in 30 years. 




Disaster in a dance hall shatters 




a small French town 






Beside the varnished wooden coffins of the know n dead, 
marked with plain while cards, friends and family mourn. 



W nside the high school gymnasium it was 
I chilly and uncharacteristically still. The 
J_ only sounds were the murmurs of of- 
licialsand the soft weeping of mourners as they 
passed among the wooden coffins. In Saint- 
Laurent-du-Pont. a small French village near 
Grenoble, no other building was large enough 
to serve as morgue for the 144 young people 
who had died in France's worst lire in 73 years. 
All had been trapped in a burning dance hall, 
where the Dames were so intense and the de- 
struction so complete that identification of the 
dead could be established only by a grim in- 
spection of jewelry. Nine will never be pos- 
itivel) identified. Surviving witnesses recall 
seeing a slight flicker of flame in the bal- 
cony over the crowded dance floor, then a bril- 
liant rush of flames flashing to the gaily col- 
ored plastic and paper Halloween decorations. 
Within minutes the entire ballroom was alire. 
the roof blazing and the cinderblock walls 
acting like a giant chimney. Fewer than 20 
people were able to escape. The rest were 
killed by flames as they shoved and pum- 
meled at the emergency doors. Most of the 
doors had been carefully padlocked by the 
management to keep out gate-crashers who 
might try to avoid paying the S2 admission. 



Inside the makeshift gymnasium morgue relatives and of- 
ficials cluster around a body in hopes of identifying it. 



CONTINUED 41 




At dawn a fireman sifis through the still-smok- about the fire's origin. The building had ncv- managers died in the blaze, along with all 
ing ruins of the dance hall in search of clues er been inspected for safety. Two of its three five members of the performing rock group. 
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Mercury Comet 
puts in 3 important things the 
other small cars leave out. 





1. A gutsy, "expensive" look plus 
luxuries you don't pay extra for. 

We thought 
you'd like styling to 
. wink at, not wince 
at. Nice lines, 
smooth, solid looking, sculptured. 

Unlike "stripped" small cars, 
Comet offers many luxuries. At no 
extra charge : 

100% nylon carpeting. Wheel 
lip moldings. Deluxe steering wheel. 
Day/night rearview mirror. 

Plus a cigarette lighter. Rear 
armrests and ashtray. Foam-padded 
front seat cushion. Lighted front 
ashtray. Dual body paint stripes. 

2. Real room for 4 adults— not 
just 3Ji 

Front hip room 
and shoulder room 
are much greater 
than in most other 
small cars. 

In fact, Comet's front head room 
and leg room are within a fraction 





of an inch of big cars like Chrysler 
Imperial, Dodge Charger and 
Chrysler Newport. 

3. Zippy "6" or V-8 performance- 
100 to 210 horsepower. 

^ Comet's 
standard 
engine has 
over 50 % greater 
power than many small 
imports. 

If that's not enough, choose from 
2 optional "sixes." 115 and 145 hp. 
Or a 210 hp. V-8. By the way, Comet 
is Americ a's lowest priced V-8. 

And Comet gives you everything 
you buy a small car for : Easy handling. 
Gas economy. Low prices. 

Turning diameter is only 36.9 
feet, making 
Comet just as 
deft in a 
parking lot 
as it is on the 
highway. 

Gas mileage rivals imports — 



. — "\ about 22 miles per gallon 
V^O\ based on simulated 
^ — 1 ^■a--- city/suburban 
J*- ^> ^ driving tests. 

2^ And look at these low prices. 

Remember these are manufacturer's 

suggested retail prices. Why not see 

what your Mercury dealer suggests. 

Get him to fill in the right hand 

column below. 






Manufacturer's 

Suggested 
Retail Prices" 


Mercury 
Dealer 
Prices 


Comet 2-door sedan 


$2217.00 




Comet 4-door sedan 


2276.00 




Comet GT 


2395.80 




Typical options 
Automatic transmission S183.50 




White sidewall tires 


26.30 




AM Radio 


60.80 




250 cu. in. "6" engine 


78.70 




V-8 Engine 

(over 250 cu. in. "6") 


81.30 




^Manufacturer's suggested retail prices for cars and 
options listed or shown. Excludes destination, dealer 
preparation charges if any, state and local taxes, 
license and title fees. 



Better ideas make better cars. 
Mercury makes better cars — to buy, 
rent or lease. 

A better idea for safety: Buckle up! 



Better ideas make better cars. 

MERCURY 



LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 



Car 



Eat your way to a free Polaroid 




Land camera. 




Get eating, and by Christmas you can use 
your $29.95* Polaroid Colorpack II Land camera. 
Or you can give it away. (Imagine, one of the most 
extravagant presents you give can be free.) 

Here are two plans to get it free and one for 
mini-spenders. To get your camera to you by 
Christmas. Or anytime during the year ending 
December 31, 1971. We need five weeks for 
delivery, so for Christmas 1970 be sure we have 
your order by Thanksgiving or you won't have 
your camera in time. 

1. The Absolutely-Certain-By-Christmas 
Refund Plan: Send us a $26.95 check or money 
order right away. We'll refund that $26.95 deposit 
— if, by December 31, 1971, you send us 50 
"general mills snack" (which is our logo) cut 
from 50 supersnack boxfronts. 

2. The Knowledgeable Nibblers Plan: Send us 
50 supersnack logos anytime up until December 
31, 1971 if you're in no rush for your camera. 

3. The What-The-Heck-It's-A-Steal Plan: Send 
us 30 supersnack logos, a $9.95 check or money 
order anytime until December 31, 1971. 

Get everybody eating. Bugles that taste like 
marvelously fresh roast corn. Salty crunchy 
yummy Wheat Chips. Pizza Spins. Cheez- 
Willikers, the most tempting substitute for 
cheddar cheese and crackers we've come across. 
Or any of General Mill's supersnacks opposite. 

Get the family eating. Leave the snacks out. 
They'll go like crazy. For company, fill up a couple 
of great big bowls and mix several kinds of our 
supersnacks together —the mix of shapes looks 
great, wild, fresh, different; the taste's terrific. 

Remember, with each mouthful your Polaroid 
Colorpack II Land camera gets closer. 

These are its particulars: electric eye and 
electronic shutter for automatic exposures, 
built-in flash for 4-shot flashcubes, sharp 
3-element lens, easy drop-in film pack loading 
and 3%"x4%" color prints in 60 seconds. 

Fill in the coupon or, if it's missing, you 
can get in on the deal by 
writing Camera Offer, 
Box 60-318, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
55460. 

Indicate the plan 
you're interested in. 
And think about 
the pictures you'll 
get. While the fun's 
still happening. 

Po| aro^s^9^ColorpackJI 

Camera Offer, Box 60-318, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55460. 
I want that $29.95* Polaroid Colorpack II Land camera. I do, I do. 

□ The Absolutely-Certain-By-Christmas Refund Plan ($26 95 now, 
50 supersnack logos by 12/31/71 and I get my deposit back). 

□ The Knowledgeable Nibblers Plan (50 supersnack logos 
by 12/31/71). 

□ The What-The-Heck-It's-A-Steal Plan ($9.95 and 30 supersnack 
logos by 12/31/71). 
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Use sufficient postage in mailing logos lo assume their delivery. 
'As nationally advertised Polaroid* 



Exp* ration date Dec 31. 1971. 




At 25, Charriere (in bow tie) pleaded innocent in a Paris court 
to the charge of killing a pimp. In front are his lawyers. 



An ex-con from Devil's Island 
strikes it rich with a great yarn 
—but how true is it? 



The 

Fabulous 
Escapes 
of Papillon 



One fact about him is beyond dispute: Henri-Antoine Charriere, 
otherwise known as Papillon, is currently the world's hottest 
author, an all-time best seller in Europe and a recent arrival on the 
U.S. charts. More than 2.5 million U.S. copies of his adventures 
are now in print. Other facts are scarcer. He was born Nov. 16, 
1906, in Ardeche, France. Despite the papillon, or butterfly, he 
had tattooed on his chest as a symbol of freedom, he was sen- 
tenced to hard labor for life in 1931 on the charge of killing a 
pimp. He was sent to Devil's Island. And he is a millionaire and 
Venezuelan citizen. Between those first facts and the last is 
quite a tale-the substance of Papillon, a fabulous yarn of the 
horror and injustice of France's penal system, and the bravery 
and daring of those who fall into its clutches. The bravest and 



most daring of all, according to Papillon, was-Papillon. His au- 
tobiographical book describes his terrible years in solitary and 
his nine escapes, the final one a paddle across a shark-filled sea 
on a raft of dried coconuts. Since the French abandoned the pe- 
nal colony off French Guiana in 1944 and have since lost the rec- 
ords, readers have had to take Papillon's word for what he says. 
Many experts do not, and the controversy has produced a rash of 
pro- and anti-Papillon books (p. 52). Despite the doubts. Papillon 
was accepted as a folk hero by the French people when he re- 
turned to his homeland and denounced French justice on radio 
and TV. Last year, with a Paris-Match photographer, he went back 
to the now-deserted penal colonies to recall (above and following 
pages) tortures and triumphs he claims to have lived through. 



PAPIUON 




The ex-convict, now 64 and a 
Venezuelan citizen, relives the 
torment of his solitary confine- 
ment (above) in the penal col- 
ony off French Guiana. "The 
Chinese invented dripping 
water," says Papillon, "the 
French invented silence." 
Left, he looks over his manu- 
script in his Caracas apart- 
ment. He now has a wife, a 
daughter and a restaurant. 



Prisoners in a mainland French 
Guiana work camp in the 1930s 
lined up before being locked away 
for the night. Below, prisoners re- 
enacted a guillotining for the 
March of Time around 1939. Says 
Papillon: "They always forced 24 
prisoners to watch. Only cowards 
and miserable types would go. 
They knew better than to ask me." 





Work, 
death 
and the 
dream of 
freedom 



Papillon demonstrates how he 
folded bank notes into his "plan," 
a three-inch-long aluminum cap- 
sule which he inserted into the low- 
er intestine like a suppository. "I 
still have it." he says. "You never 
know when you may need it again." 






Papillon re-creates, left and right, 
his first escape in 1933 in a 17- 
foot dugout canoe with sails made 
of flour sacks. He and two mates 
reached Colombia, where he lived 
for eight months with two Indian 
wives before he was recaptured. 
Of the voyage, he wrote: "The 
boat is tossed about like straw, 
into gulfs so deep we have the im- 
pression we will never get out." 



On his revisit. Papillon stops in at 
a small Venezuelan coastal village 
near the one where he landed on 
his ninth and final escape. "That 
village was destroyed in a fight 
over fishing rights." he says, "but 
some older people in this one 
recognized me from my tattoos." 




H ■ 



I n a picture from the 1 930s (above), 
prisoners in solitary peered out of 
their cells at mealtime. Called ti- 
ger cages, the cells had open 
grates instead of ceilings (left). 




A remembrance 
of bold and hideous 
things past 



Papillon visits El Dorado, right, 
an "inhuman" Venezuelan labor 
camp, 35 years after he stopped 
there during an escape. Four con- 
victs, he says, remembered him. 




Papillon reconstructs (left and below) his final escape. 
Buoyed by two jute sacks filled with dried coconuts, he 
floated through a shark-infested sea to the mainland, 
"the most idiotic and the most successful escape." 
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From the 
Captain's 
Locker 



Commanding, brisk, rugged 
—a cargo from the 
teakwood forests of the 
South Seas. 
One of a kind. 
Burley Cologne, After 
Shave and Gift Sets. 
From the men at &&/(Sfl<<r- 




A long, loud 
and lucrative 
controversy 



Overnight, Papillon was a household word in 
France. And, as some household words will, 
it polarized the nation. Charriere's book was pub- 
lished on April 30, 1969 and was on the best-sel- 
ler list by June. During the 41 weeks it remained 
there (21 in the No. 1 spot), France split up into 
pro- and anti-Papillon ranks: Henri Charriere was 
a phony and a liar or he was a combination of 
Christ and D'Artagnan. Either he possessed the 
gifts of a Villon or he had a ghost writer. 

The controversy still rages today, but natu- 
rally none of it has impeded the career of Pa- 
pillon. Having sold the movie rights to his book 
for a half-million dollars, he wrote another mov- 
ie, Popsy Pop, starred in it himself (he now 
wears a scarf as befits an actor) and filmed it in 
Venezuela, meanwhile commuting between Ven- 
ezuela and France to plug his book and deplore 
French justice. He has almost finished a sequel 
to Papillon and is planning yet a third work, an 
earnest try at nonfiction on "the miserable pop- 
ulations of South America." 

If anything, the anti-Papillon books springing 
up in his wake helped sustain public interest. 
For one volume, a former Paris-Match pho- 
tographer named Georges Menager sifted Pa- 
pillon's career from semidelinquent childhood 
to young adulthood amid the brothels of the 
Paris milieu to turn up a number of ques- 
tionable points. For another, a writer of spy thrill- 
ers named Gerard de Villiers retraced with 
similar doggedness the course of Papillon's nar- 
rative over 30,000 kilometers in search of rec- 
ords, witnesses and discrepancies He found 
some of each. 

In Les Quatre Verites de Papillon, Menager 
charges that Charriere in Paris had been not the 
romantic burglar he makes himself out to be in 
his book but a pimp who lived off the earnings of 
his mistress. (She. Menager adds waspishly, is 
now in an old people's home.) He says that Pa- 
pillon did indeed kill Roland Legrand, the pimp 
he was sent up for murdering; that he even tried 
to shift the guilt onto the same mistress, and 
that on top of all that he was a police informer. 




Anti-Papillon author Georges Menager ex- 
citedly talks into microphones at press con- 
ference Papillon held to refute his critics. 



De Villiers finds errors of fact, of varying hei- 
nousness, on virtually every page of Papillon. In 
captivity, he says, Charriere was not the tough- 
guy organizer of resistance and escape pictured 
in the book but a nurse and gardener more in 
the mold of the Bird Man of Alcatraz. Some of Pa- 
pillon's most exciting adventures, moreover, hap- 
pened to others. For instance, there was the 
heroic rescue of a guard's young daughter from 
sharks, which Papillon describes graphically in 
the book. "The feat was performed," De Villiers 
writes "not by Papillon but by another convict 
named Alfred Steffen who lost both legs in the 
act, was subsequently pardoned and sent back 
to France to die." In another chapter De Villiers 
goes to great pains to prove that the coconut- 
raft escape was physically impossible and says 
he had found the record of just one such at- 
tempt by a convict. It was unsuccessful, he says, 
and it was not Papillon who tried it. 

Infuriated at being called a pimp and an in- 
former, Papillon sued to have the Menager book 
banned. Despite the testimony of his friend, the 
underworld expert Auguste Le Breton, that he ob- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE HO 

Papillon smoothly answers press ques- 
tions. He denied that he was a murderer 
or a pimp, but admitted to memory lapses. 
"I didn't take a typewriter along," he said. 




Ford's answer to 
the\blkswagen is now 

Hertz'answer to the 
bargain rent a car 



companies, 
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Our answer 
costs $ 7.47 a day 
and 1CK a mile. 



Ford will sell you a Pinto. 

Hertz will rent you one. 

We'll rent it to you any 
day you want it for $7.47 
and 10< l a mile.* Insurance 
is included. You just pay for 
the gas you use. 




Right now we have a 
limited number of Pintos, 
although we're getting 
more every day. So the only 
thing we can't do is reserve 
them in advance. 

What the Pinto gives you 



is something you've never 
had before: a bargain price 
without having to rent from 
a bargain place. 

You don't just rent a car. 
You rent a company. 



Hertz 



*Rate not available at all locations. Or on weekends in New York City, Miami and certain other cities. 
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Some politicians should be asked 



And we don't mean with a brass band and a 50-man police 
escort, either. 

We mean alone. Preferably after midnight. When the 
streets are deserted and every shadow seems alive and even a 
passing garbage truck is a welcome sight. 

Because maybe then more of our public officials would 
'ind out how the public feels about poor street lighting. 

And maybe then they'd do something about it. 

But understand, we're not suggesting that all politicians 



should be asked to take a walk down a dark street. Judging 
from statistics, a lot of them don't need to. 

In Gary, Indiana, for example, city officials installed more 
than 5,000 bright, new lights over a two-year period. And do 
you know what happened? 70% fewer criminal assault incidents 
were reported during that period.* 

Town leaders in Wichita, Kansas, installed new lights, 
too. There, auto accidents declined 34%. 

And the results are similar in dozens of cities and towns 

"Source: The Library of Congress Reference Service. 




to walk down a street like this one. 



across the country. Wherever good lighting goes up, crime and 
accidents go down. 

Where do we, General Telephone & Electronics, fit into 
this crusade for brighter streets? 

We own Sylvania, a company that, among other things, 
produces modern mercury and Metalarc street lamps. 

Naturally, we wouldn't mind seeing our name up in street- 
lights everywhere. 

But before being businessmen, we're citizens. And hus- 



bands. And fathers. So we'd welcome any improvement in street 
lighting. 

Even if it came from our competition. 
The important thing now is to make our streets and high- 
ways bright and safe. 

The credit for doing it can be worked out later. 

General Telephone & Electronics 
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How can you possibly be a truly lib- 
erated woman if you're still using 
sanitary napkins? Just for starters 
they're uncomfortable, bulky and 
limiting. That ought to be enough to 
tempt a switch to Tampax tampons. 

Tampax tampons have been do- 
ing their bit for women's liberation 
since 1936. That's when they were 
first put on the market. Since 
then they have boon con- rfffffj 
stantly modified a r III 
proved. Today they are used MM 
and trusted by more women in more 
countries than all other tampons 
combined. With good reason too. 
Tampax tampons were developed by 
a doctor. The silken-smooth contain- 
er-applicator makes insertion easy 
and comfortable. The removal cord 
is chain stitched the entire length of 
the tampon. But most important, 
Tampax tampons set you free. 

Tampax tampons are available in 
three absorbency-sizes: Regular, 
Super, Junior— wherever such prod- 
ucts are sold. 




TAMPAX* TAMPONS APE MADE ONLY BY 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED, PALMER. MASS 




On the set of his movie Popsy Pop, Papillon kisses costar Claudia Cardinale 
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viously could not have been an informer ("If this 
had been the case," Le Breton said, "for the mur- 
der of a common procurer he would have been 
sentenced to 10 years at most"), the Paris court 
refused to ban Menager's book. When it came 
out it sold over 90,000 copies. 

The De Villiers book, titled Papillon Epingle 
(Butterfly Pinned), appeared with so much press 
fanfare that Papillon called a press conference. 
Supported by his publisher and his editors, he de- 
fended his honor against both authors over the 
mixed boos and cheers of 350 journalists. "Okay," 
he said, "let's say I lived through only 75% of 
what I wrote. So help me, the rest is purely a 
question of errors of memory." When an excited 
Menager tried to reach the podium, Papillon's 
publisher simply held up the millionth copy of Pa- 
pi/ton for photographers. 

More specifically, Papillon rebutted both books 
in detail during an interview with Life Re- 
porter Marie-Claude Wrenn. The Menager book, 
he says, was "written under the supervision of 
the minister of interior" because Papillon had 
been badmouthing French justice on radio andTV 
—"and a commissioner of police wrote the pref- 
ace." (His publisher, Robert Laffont. points out 
that blaming the interior ministry is perhaps go- 
ing a bit far. But he noted that someone in the po- 
lice bureaucracy had obviously leaked to Me- 
nager the dossier d'accusation in Papillon's mur- 
der case— "a privileged document, not public") 
Furthermore, Papillon says heatedly, "I was 



never a pimp. I was always a thief, a first-rate 
safecracker. Menager was wrong: I had not 
two but three mistresses at the time. But none 
of them were prostitutes." He denied again 
that he had killed Legrand. But he angrily re- 
jects a statement in the De Villiers book that 
he had never killed any fellow convicts, on the 
contrary, he insists, he certainly had killed one. 
De Villiers's information, Papillon claims, is all 
tainted at the source. The convicts in French 
Guiana to whom the investigator talked are, he 
says, "in a miserable psychological state. Ev- 
eryone claims to know me now. De Villiers 
gave them 200 francs to talk and of course 
they would say something." 

As for all the attention he has been getting. Pa- 
pillon is delighted. Last month it even brought 
him a species of vindication. Almost 39 years to 
the day from the time he had been sentenced, 
French Minister of Justice Rene Pleven, more 
out of resignation than anything else, signed a 
decree of grace which formally removed the le- 
gal restriction preventing a convicted murderer 
from returning to the scene of the crime. The re- 
strictions had never been enforced in Papillon's 
case anyhow. But now, presumably, he can make 
his TV and radio attacks on French justice from 
Paris stations instead of Luxembourg ones. 

He still keeps his guard up, however. When 
he landed at Orly Airport last week from New 
York a legally free man, two onlookers called 
out, "Son/our, Papillon." Papillon looked them 
over for a second. "You're cops," he said. ■ 



On a visit to Alcatraz. Papillon cruises across San Francisco Bay 




It gives you a tingle. 




New Leaf 
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Introducing New Leaf with wintergreen. 
A taste so cool and fresh it gives you a tingle. 




Dr. Tom Lincoln, an expert 
in medical research, takes on 
an unexpected new case . . . 



A Very 




His wife Nancy, 
mother of two children, 
has leukemia . . . 



Special Problem 



M 



by JOHN FROOK 



.ost nights for the past 12 months Tom Lincoln has 
worked until dawn in a lone lighted office at California's Rand 
Corporation. A nonprofit institution popularly referred to as a 
"think tank," Rand is a place where war games are played, 
where concepts of national security are hatched, where scien- 
tists explore nuclear options. Of late, though. Rand has devot- 
ed 25',' of its research effort to domestic problems. Dr. Tom 
Lincoln has been working on one. 

In February 1969, Tom's wife, Nancy, spent a month trying 
to paint the patio deck of their Santa Monica home, never quite 
getting more than a three-foot square finished before reeling off 
to her bed. She was bothered continually by stopped-up sinuses, 
an unshakable cough and leg pain so searing she had to tuck a 
soft comforter around her to sleep. In early March, Tom Lincoln 
sent her to Dr. George Packer, a department chief at St. John's 
Hospital in Santa Monica, for a checkup and some routine tests. 
Three days later, the lab report came back to Dr. Packer: acute 
granulocytic leukemia. Prognosis: a natural history of perhaps 
six weeks and no more than three months to death. Tom Lin- 
coln went to the lab, checked for himself, then called Nancy to 
arrange a bone-marrow test, which would be conclusive. "I lev- 
eled with her from day one," he says. "I didn't use up a lot of 
good time monkeying around about how to say things." 

Leukemia, a blood cancer, is one of that diminishing number 
of diseases doctors call "incurable." Tom Lincoln is both a phy- 



sician and a scientist, and he had faced death himself w hen he 
was 14 years old and critically ill with osteomyelitis of the skull. 
He was cured then by a new drug — penicillin — and, he says, "be- 
cause I wouldn't be here if it weren't for that experimental ther- 
apy, I went into medical research." 

His years in medical research gave him a pretty good idea of 
the kind of decisions he would have to make if the bone mar- 
row confirmed Dr. Packer's diagnosis of leukemia. There would 
not be much lime to make those decisions, though, so even be- 
fore the report was ready, he began to run up a telephone bill, ac- 
quiring a rapid tutorial on leukemia. Because he had spent live 
years in related cancer research, he was able to call knowledge- 
able friends, professors he'd studied under, associates attend- 
ing a meeting of the American Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists in San Francisco. He lay on his bed for two 
days, talking. Through the National Institutes of Health he was 
able to get current batting averages of the various groups par- 
ticipating in clinical trial studies of new drugs — and he discov- 
ered remission successes varying from 10' to 70* , . Remission 
means that after treatment leukemia has been so suppressed 
that it is indiscernible, with bone marrow and blood appearing 
normal. It does not mean the patient is cured of the disease. 

Tom Lincoln got more opinions than he could possibly han- 
dle: opinions that were guardedly optimistic, other opinions that 
suggested there was little to do other than "stay home and kiss 
the kids goodbye." At theend of the two days of telephoning, Pa- 
thologist George Hummer reported in with the marrow anal- 

CONTINUED 



As they often did before her illness, Tom and Nancy Lin- 
coln take a walk from their home to the Santa Monica pier. 
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Fury Special 

Buy any new specially- 
equipped 1971 Fury V-8, 
and theTorqueFlite 
automatic 

transmission is on us. 
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"except Sport Fury GT. 
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Sport Fury Hardtop 
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"special 
equipment" 
includes some 
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pPW^j^JJ' power steering, power 
*i2g^B^^ disc brakes, Chrysler Air- 

temp air conditioning, AM radio, 
vinyl roof and white sidewall tires. 
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all around. You get a whopping 19.7 cubic feet 
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construction and the peace and quiet (and 
stability) of Fury's new Torsion-Quiet Ride. 
In short, we built Fury to be the best car you 
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Tom Lincoln's 



In his office at Rand, Tom Lincoln works at the comput- 
er which he has used in trying to help keep Nancy alive. 
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ysis, a confirmation: acute granulocytic leukemia. 
The granulocytes, a type of blood cell formed in 
the bone marrow, were growing abnormally and 
crowding out normal blood cells. 

Just one week before Nancy's diagnosis, Tom 
Lincoln had completed a year and a half of Rand 
research on how physicians make decisions. From 
his findings he had drawn up a framework for 
"ideal" medical problem-solving. For the next 
stage of his project he planned to see how well 
this "ideal" program would work when applied 
to a specific case. He decided now to use Nancy's 
illness for his specific study. 

The first step was to find the kind of doctor he 
would like to have treat Nancy. From his study 
of decision-making he had a profile of the sort of 
person he was looking for. He called major peo- 
ple in leukemia therapy and one of his tests was 
to see whether he could reach them and whether 
they would call back. Another was to check their 
responses to questions for which he already had 
the answers. One question he asked was, "When 
do you give platelets?" A platelet is a blood com- 
ponent affected by the disease, and the conven- 
tional answer is, "When the platelet level falls 
below 20,000 per cc." Tom Lincoln wasn't look- 
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studies told him the kind of doctor Nancy needed 



ing for conventional answers. People were dying 
from conventional treatment. 

Dr. Emil J Freireich of Houston's M. D. An- 
derson Hospital and Tumor Institute offered the 
conventional response, then added, "But you 
really start to worry when the halving time of 
platelets is under 36 hours." 

"The difference between those answers is im- 
portant," Tom Lincoln says. "One is a thresh- 
old kind of response after the fact, and the other 
forecasts where you're going to be. If you know 
the platelets are falling at a defined rate, then 
someone is obviously watching them carefully 
and looking ahead to the point where action 
must be taken." 

On March 1 6, nine days after Nancy's first doc- 
tor's visit, the Lincolns left their two children 
— John, who is now 3, and Elizabeth, 5 — and flew 
to Dr. Freireich's hospital in Houston. What Dr. 
Freireich had prescribed — treatment with drugs, 
or chemotherapy — is the only effective way of 
treating leukemia, but it is also a hazardous pro- 
cedure. "Chemotherapy is a kind of medical 
brinkmanship," Tom Lincoln explains, "in which 
you try to see how much poison you can pump 
into the patient without killing him." He offers 
the analogy of a lawn infested with weeds, the 



weeds representing the abnormal white cells. 
"The weeds are dividing and replacing the grass, 
right? So you whomp the lawn with a strong 
chemical which is taken up by the weeds at a fast- 
er rate than it's taken up by the grass. You wait 
for the grass to recover enough to withstand a sec- 
ond treatment and repeat. Gradually the grass be- 
gins to dominate. The same narrow therapeutic 
margin applies in chemotherapy." 

At the hospital, Freireich decided to put Nan- 
cy into a laminar air-flow room, a sterile little 
compartment designed to lessen complications 
due to infections which, along with hemorrhag- 
ing, are the major cause of deaths during treat- 
ment. Nancy had a couple of days to prepare her- 
self and, as she tartly sums it up, "to enjoy life 
before they put you in the sterile room because 
maybe you'll never come out." 

o n March 21, she took up residence in a 
germ-free environment. She took with her the 
return half of her airline ticket. She and Tcm 
altered their wills that morning. She asked for 
Communion. 

Tom Lincoln started his work, too. He began 
rummaging through records, collecting informa- 



tion, trying to get a fix on what it all meant. The 
treatment of leukemia is an example of medical 
decision-making at its most complex. The ther- 
apy involves administering three or four differ- 
ent drugs at the same time, closely monitoring 
about 20 indicators of the patient's response, such 
as platelet count, hemoglobin and fever, and con- 
tinually reestimating the right mix of drug dos- 
ages as the treatment progresses. Tom Lincoln 
studied hundreds of medical records of leukemia 
patients, mostly postmortems, looking for recur- 
ring themes in the patients' responses to treat- 
ment. What struck him most was how different 
doctors, using the same group of drugs, got such 
widely differing results. What seemed crucial was 
their strategy — how the drugs were combined and 
when they were given. "In diseases of this sort," 
he explains, "there are always pressures to push 
when you ought to be reticent, to be reticent when 
you ought to push. Exactly where you take that 
cut is extremely complex." A computer, he re- 
alized, could help determine just where that cut 
would come in his wife's case. 

For 10 weeks in Houston, Nancy was 
"whomped" with drugs so potent that they dras- 
tically reduce the patient's ability to fight infec- 
tion. During each course of chemotherapy Nancy 

CONTINUED 
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(They're surprisingly economical. ) 

A Toddler Meal, a glass of milk and a Gerber fruit or dessert 
economically provide your child with complete meal nourish- 
ment and enjoyment. Bite-size pieces of meat and bright 
vegetables in Toddler Meals are just right for your little 
self-feeder. Beef Lasagna, Chicken Stew and 6 other tasty 
casseroles offer a high level of 

protein in relation to calories. 
A wonderful value in nutrition 
and convenience. 
Quick and easy to prepare — just open, heat and serve. 
Handy when Dad or the sitter makes lunch or dinner. 
Or when you travel. If your child 
is outgrowing most baby foods, 
yet can't always eat as you do, 
count on Gerber Toddler Meals. 
They're in your Gerber food section. 

GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY. FREMONT, MICHIGAN 49412 





He 'medicated' his 
computer program 




At home, Tom Lincoln gives Nancy 
one of the three injections she re- 
ceived daily after leaving the hospital. 



CONTINUED 

anxiously awaited the outcome while, as she 
phrases it, "they keep killing you for five days." 
Her mood swung between melancholy and eu- 
phoria, following the rickrack record on the med- 
ical charts. On bad days, midway through each 
course of therapy, she could scarcely find the en- 
ergy to depress the "play" button on her tape re- 
corder. On good days she jumped from one ac- 
tivity to another, policing the room, shampooing 
her hair, enticing medical technicians to linger 
and listen to the Jefferson Airplane. 

On May 26, her husband barged in and broke 
the sterile environment with a big kiss. She was 
not expecting him. "It was a terrible shock to 
have him burst in like that," she says. "l"d been 
guarding this barrier. I had such anxiety about 
the outside and all those bugs coming at me. It 
was like having your virginity taken away." 

She was in remission. "Had I sent Nancy to 
the greatest blood specialist in the world," Dr. 
Freireich says, "he could not have told she had 
leukemia. That's w hat we call complete remission 
— when there are too few remaining leukemic 
cells, say a fingernail's worth, to see the disease." 



Xwo days later the Lincolns flew to Bermu- 
da for a medical convention and. Tom says, "a 
kind of new honeymoon," where Nancy could 
laze in the sunshine for a few extra days away 
from smog, exhaust and dust. Then Tom returned 
to Rand with the data he had assembled. He be- 
gan designing a computer program that would 
serve, in effect, as a mathematical model of Nan- 
cy's condition. While the doctors continued to 
treat Nancy with drugs, Tom would "medicate" 
his computer model, attempting to predict and 
monitor Nancy's response to the treatment. He 
had never worked with computers before, but 
quickly taught himself to program, laboriously 

CONTINUED 
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The sensible drink 

Hi-C a is made from real fruit and each 6-ounce serving 
has 100% of the Adult Minimum Daily Requirement of Vitamin C. 
It's the sensible drink and kids love it. 

Copyrighted mal< 



So far, Nancy has 
outlived the odds 



hunting and pecking. He began working from 
midnight or later to sunup because the hardware 
was available then, the distractions minimal and 
because the price was right. 

Someday in the future, perhaps, a computer 
will be able to be used in leukemia cases as "a 
look-ahead system," says Tom. "that will tell us 
the best thing to do and when." Today, though, 
leukemia treatment is largely based on respond- 
ing to catastrophes and, at this juncture, the com- 
puter is an additional research tool, a dogmatic 
cross-examiner of the medical team's hypotheses. 
"I do not want to disturb what I consider theirex- 
cellent clinical intuition," Tom Lincoln says, "but 
I do want my numbers to challenge their expe- 
rience because I think the challenge improves 
their judgments. The machine is rigidly unfor- 
giving." Moreover, according to Dr. Jaqueline 
Hart, a member of the M. D. Anderson treat- 
ment team, "there are certain questions I can't 
get at with tests, so I ask Tom to get at them 
with the computer." 

Tom Lincoln does not claim that his work has 
prolonged Nancy's life, but she has outlived the 
odds. He thinks the computer has contributed to 



the doctors' unusual success in her case; less than 
10% of acute leukemia patients remain alive as 
long as Nancy has. As a Rand researcher, he is ac- 
customed to dealing with horrendous possibilities 
and narrow margins. "If I hadn't been at Rand I 
would not have been able to take as dispassionate 
a look at what ought to be done," he says. "1 had 
an investigative framework to fit Nancy's illness 
into. And Rand allowed me to bend the system. 
For instance, Rand counted my being in Houston 
as my research." Rand also gave him a $60,000 
research grant which, he notes with increasing 
urgency, plays out in July. "I'm not looking for- 
ward to being out of a job," he says, "but that's 
nothing compared with Nancy's thinking about 
whether she's out of life or not." The Lincoln 
household, except for the kitchen-table medica- 
tion and the kids trying to collar the dog with 
Nancy's tourniquet, is like it was before leukemia. 
Tom, who has either smoked or put on weight 
during every crisis in his life, is a little more ellip- 
tical, partly because he's given up his early morn- 
ing jogging for the extra moments together as a 
family. And he's perhaps a trifle more indulgent. 



Lm. few months ago Nancy said she'd found a 
grand piano she would really like to have," Tom 
says. "It cost $1,500. 'Sure, go buy it,' 1 said. Be- 
fore her illness I would have said, 'We can't go 
on a trip this fall and buy a piano." One of the dif- 



ferences now is that we go on a trip and we buy 
the piano." 

Way back on Friday, June 12, 1970, Nancy 
finally finished painting her patio. "Since then," 
says Tom, "she has painted the front door — and 
she's thinking about doing the whole house." 
Still, they live each day with the threat of infec- 
tion. Even a cold could prove fatal because the 
drugs Nancy must take weaken her resistance. 
She has been hospitalized twice— with a virus and, 
recently, with shingles. Had the doctors not man- 
aged the infections she would have died, and dur- 
ing these crises, Tom's computer kept close watch 
over the treatment. Tom called the internist at 
the hospital every hour to get a temperature read- 
ing, a numerical value which he could plug into 
his computer program. Each therapeutic decision 
was checked out against the results predicted by 
the computer. 

The computer and the doctors who are treat- 
ing Nancy have not agreed on all points. "We 
have been arguing for about nine.months wheth- 
er or not Nancy is in relapse," Tom observes. "1 
think it's pretty clear we don't have the chance 
of long-term success after that last setback with 
shingles." But that grim prognosis has not made 
a hand-wringer out of Nancy. "If you live with 
small children, you're not going to be able to 
avoid their viruses," she says. "And just the ex- 
tra year of motherhood cancels out those touch- 
and-go times." ■ 




All the Lincolns, including John, 3, and Elizabeth, S, go for a 
weekend outing in Will Rogers State Park near Santa Monica. 
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It took thousands of years for nature to create this diamond. 
It took a man 16 hours to cut it. 
It has 58 facets. 
And it's only as big as the "o" in this sentence. 



The diamond you sec in the picture 
above has been magnified 21 times. 
Actually, it weighs only 5 points. 
Since it takes 100 points to make a 
carat, you can appreciate just how 
small this gem is. 

Our diamond may sound insignifi- 
cant. But look at it. It is a miniature 
work of art. 

The infinite patience of a cutter . 

The first question anyone asks 
when he sees a small diamond magni- 
fied is, how is it cut? The answer, of 
course, is that it is cut exactly the 
same way that a five-carat diamond is 
cut. 

This diamond has the same number 
of facets that a five-carat diamond 
has, each painstakingly placed on the 
stone by a master cutter. 

With the aid of a high-powered 
magnifying lens, the cutter grinds tiny 
facets or planes on the diamond. 



Every facet must be placed at pre- 
cisely the right angle. 

This is what turns a rough diamond 
into a beautiful gem that will catch 
the light and send it back to you in a 
dazzling shower of colors. 

Many small diamonds , 
together as one . 

Our 5-point diamond is not des- 
tined to be worn by itself. Instead, it 
will find its way into a piece of dia- 
mond jewelry, along with other dia- 
monds of various sizes. 

For many years when people spoke 
of diamond jewelry, they thought of 
large diamonds. Smaller diamonds 
were almost ignored. But this idea is 
changing. 

Today women want diamonds that 
can be worn for less formal occasions. 
At any time of the day. Jewelry with 
small diamonds is perfect for this. 

And designers arc finding new ex- 



citement in small gems. Often a cluster 
of small diamonds will be used in one 
pin or ring to give the effect of a single 
large diamond. 

The result is breathtaking. And the 
cost is only a fraction of what a single 
diamond that same size would cost. 

Diamonds within your reach . 

The ring you see on the right is 
shown in its actual size. There are 1 7 
diamonds, most of which arc about 
the same size as the diamond above. 

Yet the cost of this ring, with a total 
weight of 1 carat is about S660. 

This is one of the beauties of small 
diamonds in jewelry. 

Looking for the color in a diamond . 

The 5-point diamond you see here 
is aglow with color, because any beau- 
tifully cut and faceted diamond will 
act as a prism and break a ray of light 
into all the colors of the rainbow. 



But when people talk about color, 
they sometimes mean something else 
— the slight tinge of body color in the 
stone. You probably cannot see it. 
T^m^T Many times it will take 

TTTft^^V an ex P crt t0 find tn ' s 
..$3^ color in the diamond. 

** Still, color can affect the price 
and it is one of the most important 
considerations a designer faces in 
choosing the gems for a piece of 
diamond jewelry. 

One diamond gives you a rainbow 
to wear. But beautiful diamond jew- 
elry with clusters of smaller stones 
gives you dozens of rainbows. All 
your own. 

Your jeweler will be pleased to 
show you many beautiful pieces of 
diamond jewelry at almost any price, 
beginning around $200. 

Published by De Beers to assist 
you in better selecting your diamond 
jewelry. 



De B«on Contolldalid Mines, Ltd. 



If you like our competitions' pictures 
but not their prices, buy an Emerson. 



If anybody deserves recognition 
for making a really good color TV, 
it's our Big Name competition. 

If anybody deserves recognition 
for making a really good color TV, 
for a really good price, it's Emerson. 

Because once you remove the 
cabinets, every TV manufacturer 
gives you just about the same 
features in their color TV's. 

Look, here are the features 
you'll find in our best 18" (measured 
diagonally) color portable and 
probably in theirs. 

Automatic Fine Tuning. 
Quick-On. Approximately 24,000 
volts of Picture Power. Rare-Earth 



Phosphor Picture Tubes. Automatic 
Gain Control. 3 I F. Stages. 
Automatic Degaussing. We all have it. 

A Big Name. We don't have it. 
The Emerson price. They don't 
have it. 

So what it all boils down to is 
whether a bigger name is worth 
extra money. 

Stop in at a dealer and take a 
look at their 18" color TV's and then 
take a look at ours, and after you're 
through comparing pictures, 
compare price. 

We think you'll realize you can't 
get a better set or a better buy 
than Emerson. 




EMERSON 

More for your money. 



Copyright 1970 National Union Electric Corporation. Visit our Showroom, M West 51 St.. New York. N. Y. 



CARTOONIST CHIC YOUNG CELEBRATES 




40 Years 



ondie 



Working in his Florida stu- 
dio, 69-year-old Chic Young 
pencils in yet another adven- 
ture of Blondie, the world's 
most popular comic strip. 
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Cby WILLIAM K. ZINSSER 
hie Young has been a hero of mine for as 
long as I can remember. Every day for 40 years 
he has been writing and drawing Blondie, and ev- 
ery day it strikes me as not only funny but true. 
He is one solid American value that remains solid. 

Nobody else enters so many lives each morn- 
ing and is held in such affection. His comic strip 
appears in 1 .638 newspapers — 500 more than its 
nearest rival — and reaches 60 million readers. It 
is translated into 17 languages, including Urdu, 
and has so saturated the globe that it can hardly 
be sold anywhere else. Proof of which is that you 
can get a Dagwood Sandwich in the heart of 
Africa. 

But the language that Blondie speaks is, of 
course, every language. We all work for Mr. Dith- 
ers, even if Mr. Dithers speaks Urdu. We all like 
to eat. We are all a little tired. Blondie is a work 
of art constructed on fatigue: 
BLONDIE: Dagwood. wake up! 
DAGWOOD (waking on the sofa): Is dinner 
ready? 

BLONDIE: You ale dinner an hour ago. 
DAGWOOD: Really? I must've slept right 
through it. 

economy it's a thing of beauty. But 
gets us is the pleasure of recognizing 

CONTINUED 
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KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 




Marriage to Dagwood in 1933 ended Blondie Boopadoop's gold digger career 



'Once we got 
in the kitchen we 
really took off' 

CONTINUED 

in Dagwood the snoozer who dwells near the sur- 
face in us all, nodding, yawning, tugging at us to 
sneak away from whatever is boring or bother- 
ing us. Perhaps we ought to chide Dagwood for 
being lazy. But we don't and we won't. We have 
suffered with him through too many other mo- 
ments when he didn't beat the system, especially 
in the morning when, sprinting out the door, 
glazed by sleep, he has even kissed the mailman 
by mistake. That's most of us, going forth to face 
the day that somehow arrived too soon. If the 
truth has been heightened for humor, it is only 
by a notch. What are Dagwood's long baths but 
a respectable surrogate for slumber? The bath- 
tub is one place where he thinks he can turn off 
the worries of the world and be left alone. That 
there is no such place — not even the bathtub— is 
the tie which binds him to that enormous bundle 
of fatigue called humanity. 



It occurred to me that this was why I didn't 
know a single fact about Chic Young: he naps be- 
tween bursts of work and never goes out of the 
house. I tracked him by phone, however, to Clear- 
water Beach, Fla. and found him awake. But he 
was shy about letting me destroy the privacy that 
he has created, if not for Dagwood, at least for 
himself. "Oh, it's just a comic strip." he said. 

My hero — when I was at last allowed to come 
sec him — turned out to be a large, gentle man of 
69 who lives quietly with his wife of 43 years, 



Athel. a former concert harpist from Rock Is- 
land, 111. He produces Blondie in a small and sim- 
ple room at one end of the house, still the un- 
spoiled boy who grew up in turn-of-the-century 
St. Louis in a neighborhood that had "all the 
sound American values." He was christened Mu- 
rat, for reasons which now elude him; all he can 
remember is that it was no name for a boy and 
that Chic was a welcome substitute. The family, 
which was of German stock, abounded with art- 
ists, one of whom, his older brother Lyman, draws 
Tim Tyler's Luck to this day. 

Chic attended art classes in Chicago and 
launched his first comic strip. The Affairs of Jane, 
in 1922. Jane's affairs interested almost nobody, 
so Young replaced her with Beautiful Babs, who 
in turn yielded in 1924 to Dumb Dora. Jane. Babs 
and Dora were all flappers, and so was their final 
successor, Blondie Boopadoop, whose strip was 
born in 1930. It is hard now to remember that 
the virtuous Blondie began as a gold digger trail- 
ing rich suitors, one being Dagwood Bumstead. 
playboy son of the irascible railroad tycoon 
J. Boiling Bumstead. It is also hard to think of 
Dagwood, constant seeker of raises, as ever be- 
ing rich. These two conditions, in fact, were what 
kept the strip from gaining momentum in the ear- 
ly Depression, when playboys and flappers named 
Boopadoop suddenly weren't funny. 

At this crucial point Young got some wise ad- 
vice — that he knew more about marriage than 
he did about blondes. So the blonde and the boy 
were married on Feb. 13. 1933. The boy was dis- 
owned by the Bumsteads. who vanished for- 
ever, and Dagwood went to work. "I saw that 
we were on the wrong tack." Young recalls, "so 
we just cut out all the nonsense and got in the 
kitchen and started talking about food and sleep, 
and the strip really took off." 

Food and sleep are two of the four elements 
that have constituted Blondie ever since. "They're 
two things that everybody does," Young points 
out. "The third is sex. which I can't use. so I sub- 



stitute raising a family. The fourth is making 
money." The comic variations on these four 
themes have proved to be as endless in the strip 
as they are in life. Dagwood's efforts to earn mon- 
ey have their perpetual counterweight in Blon- 
die's efforts to spend it. 

"I think the reason the strip is durable is be- 
cause it's simple." Young says. "I try to keep 
Dagwood in a world that people are used to. He 
never does anything as special as playing golf, 
and the people who come to the door are just the 
people that an average family has to deal with. 
The only regular neighbors are Herb and Toot- 
sie Woodley. If a new neighbor came over with 
his problem, nobody would be interested." 

After some 14,500 strips Young doesn't have 
any one favorite, but he does have favorite cat- 
egories. "When I'm stuck I fall back on Dag- 
wood trying to get a raise from Mr. Dithers," he 
says. "But my real favorite is a strip that's beau- 
tifully simple." For example: 
BLONDIE: Dagwood. what's that bulge in your 
suit? 

DAGWOOD: It's my wallet. 

BLONDIE: Well, it looks very bad. (Takes some 

bills out.) There, now it won't bulge so much. 

"Someone might say, 'You're not going to 
dump that out in all those newspapers! It's too 
simple!' But it's easy to read and to look at. and 
the philosophy is so basic." It is indeed. In 22 
words it compresses two truths: that a wife never 
thinks her husband looks quite right when he 
leaves the house in the morning, and that she nev- 
er has quite enough money to run the house that 
he is leaving. 

"I think up a lot of very funny ideas that I re- 
ject because they just wouldn't be something 
Blondie or Dagwood would say or do," Young 
says. "Boy, you stick to your characters! You 
don't monkey! That's something 1 learned from 
George McManus, who drew Bringing Up Father. 
He told me, 'Don't try to be too funny every day 
or people will expect it. Give them just a little at 

CONTINUED 
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Ask the cellar man in London's "Ye Olde 
Cheshire Cheese" why it was re-built in 1667. 

The story starts in 1290 in an underground monastery. And goes on for centuries. In plain olde English. 

Find out that dinner is still served in 18th 
century style. At 18th century prices. 

Remember the eating scene in "Tom Jones"? The English still eat like that. And at prices like 
$1 .50 for steak, kidney, mushroom and game pudding or Scotch roast beef, it's no wonder. 

Learn that Soho is only minutes away. 

Soho was named after the calls of Englishmen out hunting. It's still the place to Hush birds. 
(Girls, to you.) 

Laugh at the stories in a Soho pub. They're the 
kind you won't hear back home. 

In most places on the Continent you won't understand the language. Much less the jokes. 

Chat with the bloke at the next table. 

If he says he "asked the baked potato for a joe blake and some rosebuds," he's a Cockney who just 
ordered steak and potatoes. (There are some things you won't understand. This is Europe, you know.) 

Discover where to get made-to-order shirts, 
boots, derbies, walking sticks, mustache cups 
and other necessities. 

Prices like $17 for $30 cashmere sweaters are only one reason Europeans call London the 
bargain capital of Europe. 

Understand everybody. Because everybody 
understands you. 



We speak your language England, Northern Ireland, Scotland, Wales. 

For your free 4 color booklet "Britain October— through— March, " see your travel agent or cut out this line, fill in your Name 

and Address Zip and mail to: British Tourist Authority. Dept. LR, Box 4100, N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 




Take your kid/ to the land of 
milk and honey. 

One pure food deserves another. 
Like milk deserves honey. Golden Blossom Honey. 
A tasty change from syrups and flavored powders. 

Because honey is nature's purest food. 
With more pure energy than any other sweetener. 

So golden up the glass, the toast, the cereal 
with Golden Blossom. Milk never had it so good! 
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Nationa 
flurry over 
naming 
the baby 




The makings of a Dagwood Sandwich 
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a time. If you work up to a climax there's no place to go." 

"You also have to present nice people." Young says, "or no- 
body will read the strip. The children have to be nice people. 
There are no mother-in-law jokes. Even Mr. Dithers has a heart 
of gold: he kicks Dagwood around and then says. 'You're like 
a son to me.' Salesmen at the door are a nuisance, but I don't 
make them too bad — they've just doing a job. Blondie herself is 
never a shrew. The most I can do is make her scatterbrained. 
Really the only person you can make fun of today is the Amer- 
ican Protestant husband, and even that gets me in trouble. Every 
strip has to make friends." 

The event that first brought friends flocking in was the birth 
of Baby Dumpling, or Alexander, on April 15. 1934, and the 
arrival of his sister seven years later was a national cause. 
King Features announced a $100 prize for the best girl's name 
and in three weeks got half a million letters. The winner was a 
Mrs. Beatrice Barken, who proposed "Cookie." Where are 
you now. Mrs. Barken? Cookie herself, in those 29 years, has 
grown to 17. 

"Originally she and Baby Dumpling got older in the proper se- 
quence of time." Young recalls. "Other strips had children who 
were frozen at their age, and that didn't seem natural to me. So 
I started mine growing up. It was something new and readers 
liked it. But suddenly I saw that I was going to grow myself 
right out of a strip. So I stopped Alexander and Cookie as 
teen-agers. 

"Still. I miss having small children around, so I bring in Elmo 
from down the block." Elmo keeps alive the tradition of chil- 
dren and dogs wandering through the bathroom where Dag- 
wood is taking a bath — probably the biggest wedge ever driven 
in the national concept of privacy. Blame that on Chic Young, 
dads of America, as you lie soaping in full view of the neigh- 
borhood moppets. 



B. 



'ut the survival of Blondie goes deeper than mere adher- 
ence to sleep, food, family and money. For although these four 
functions haven't changed. America's attitude toward them has 
and Young's most subtle feat over 40 years has been to gauge 
the shifting tastes of his readers and to alter the strip accordingly. 

"In 1930 if my readers had gone through high school they 
were lucky." he says. "Now most of them have gone to college. 
They're sophisticated and they won't tolerate humor that's out 
of touch. That's what killed Bringing Up Father. In the 1920s 
and '30s George McManus had his time perfect. It was high en- 
tertainment — Maggie throwing plates at Jiggs. But by the '40s 
people no longer found husbands ducking plates funny. You 
had to have a truer reaction. Blondie is much less physical and 
slapstick now. America's comic strip humor is getting more like 
continental humor. People in England always thought we were 
a bunch of rowdies, people slipping on banana peels. Today it 
takes a sophisticated person to get Peanuts or B.C. 

CONTINUED 
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When the chicken and rice 
has to be just right, 

use the rice that can't go wrong. 




You make 
the butcher go 
in back 'cause 
the chickens 
out front 
jren't meaty 
enough. 



You serve 
6 hungry people 
for about 
50C a serving. 



Minute' Rice is the only rice that has to turn out right. 
It can't overcook or undercook, ever. Because it fixes 
itself— away from the flame, away from risk. Always 
light. Always tender and fluffy. Perfect rice. Every time. 



No boiling. No risk. 
Perfect rice every time. 




SPECIAL CHICKEN & RICE 

2 cups Minute' Rice 

1-1/2 cups coarsely chopped green pepper 
3/4 cup thinly sliced onions 

3 tablespoons salad oil 
1/4 cup cornstarch 

2 cups chicken stock 

3 tablespoons soy sauce 

2 cups slivered cooked chicken 

3 ripe tomatoes, cut in thin wedges 

Prepare rice as directed on package. Keep warm. 
Meanwhile, cook green pepper and onions in oil 
in covered skillet over low heat until tender but not 
browned. Blend cornstarch with a small amount 
of chicken stock; add remaining stock and soy sauce. 
Gently stir chicken and stock into vegetables. 
Cook and stir until sauce is clear and thickened. 
Add tomatoes and cook just until heated. 
Serve over rice. Serves 6. 
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Minute Rice Mixes. 

Try them. Spanish Rice Mix. 
Rib Roast Mix. 
Drumstick Rice Mix. 
Perfect every flavor 
Perfect every time. 



Minute is a registered trademark of General FoodsCof p. 
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The conservative way 
to make 
a radical change. 




Great Day gets inside gray hair and puts the color 
back in. And leaves the rest of your hair alone. And 
doesn't come off on pillows or collars. 

It has no peroxide at all, so it doesn't harm your 
hair at all. In fact, it really conditions your hair and 
makes it look fuller. 

You can do it a little at a time, so nobody'll notice. 
And you don't have to go all the way to dark. You 
can leave as much of the gray as you 
like. 

But if you'd rather not get used to any ,, , 

gray at all, start using Great Day when 
you're just starting to get gray. 

It'll just be your dark secret. 

Great Day works only on the gray, 
and does it gradually. 

©1970 CLAIROL INC. CRCAT DAY® IS CLAIROL'S TRADEMARK FOR MEN'S HAIRCO LORING 




Keeping 
up with the 
mainstream 




Cookie's date strikes a modern note 
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"A cartoonist can get old and his ideas can get old-fashioned," 
Young says. "That's where I'm lucky to have Dean." Dean is 
the Youngs' 31 -year-old son, who now helps with the strip, and 
the relationship between father and son is a warm one. "He 
thinks of new situations that wouldn't occur to me," Young 
says, citing a recent strip in which a long-haired adolescent turns 
up at the door and Dagwood calls to Cookie that her girl friend 
has arrived. But it's Warren, her boyfriend. 

With these ideas Dean keeps Blondie responsive to the swerv- 
ing currents of the mainstream. But Young is careful not to over- 
do it. "When Blondie buys a dress," Young says, "it's a $35 
dress, not something you sec in Vogue. If you want Dagwood 
to really hit the ceiling, make it a $55 dress." He also feels he 
can't tinker with Blondie's hairdo. "I have a nondescript hair- 
do for her that can't be pinned down to any time or place or coun- 
try." He didn't hesitate, however, to modernize Cookie recent- 
ly with "a more stylish hairdo that's worn by girls her age 
today." 

Through it all Dagwood's black suit remains constant, main- 
ly because Young needs black for contrast in an America that 
has gradually paled into "decorator colors." Gone is the black 
stove; gone is the heavy, dark furniture, and even the telephone 
has turned pastel. "A comic strip is frozen to a little action of 
10 seconds, without sound or color," Young points out. "That's 
why cartoonists get to draw so well. If a fire engine comes down 
the street, you have to hear those bells ringing." He created the 
famous spikes on Dagwood's hair solely to make the strip dy- 
namic: "That hair is like the sparkle around a Christmas tree or- 
nament. It gives the idea of things radiating from a central point 
and makes him look alive." As proof. Young drew Dagwood 
for me without the spikes and it was nobody at all. 

Today Young is assisted by cartoonist Jim Raymond on ink- 
ing and other details — his eyes began to fail him some years 
ago, and whose wouldn't? Still, he remains essentially a one- 
man industry, which is as close as most people come to the na- 
tive dream of rugged individualism. I think this is why I have 
so admired him across the decades. He has stuck to his vision 
of what is truest and best in American life and has never let us for- 
get that humor is our saving asset. 

Only in one respect does the rugged individual seem less rug- 
ged. In the 1920s Young and his wife lived in New York and at 
night, after seeing a show, they would stop at Reuben's for one 
of the giant sandwiches that were a specialty of the restaurant. 
These later inspired that even larger feat of architecture, the 
Dagwood Sandwich. "Dagwood is very food conscious, so any 
sandwich he'd make would have to be big," Young explained. 

But the explanation seemed to come from far away. "Gee," 
he said. "I could no more eat one of those things before going 
to bed now!" ■ 
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Eileen Ford turns sugar and spice and everything nice into cold cash 



E 



by JAMES MILLS 



lileen Ford hunts girls. She tracks them down from Munich to Melbourne, teach- 
es them to dress, use makeup and eat with a fork, then jets them to New York and 
rents them out. She is part of the $26-billion-a-ycar industry that sells clothes, cos- 
metics, perfumes, toothpaste, deodorants, hath oils and hair coloring to girls who 
want to work magic on their looks and sexual irresistibility. It's an extraordinary in- 
dustry, operated on the principle that there is no money in the world like the 
money you can make offering health to the sick, or beauty to the ugly. But no mat- 
ter how ugly, no girl today will pay S-f.98 for a piece of magic unless she thinks 
she's seen its powers proved. The Ford Model Agency takes in So million a year pop- 
ulaling advertisements and TV commercials with the proof: the most beautiful, el- 
egant, rich-looking girls in the world. 

Finding them isn't easy. Over half of the Ford agency's models arc Americans 

CONTINUED 
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( far anil away the prettiest girls in the world," says Eileen), 
liut the rest must be found abroad. So four times a year Eileen 
Ford is in Europe, stalking the cities and countryside like a ma- 
jor league baseball scout touring the Southern sandlols. She 
knows precisely what she is looking for. Of the hundred-plus 
girls she sees and interviews each trip, a few are sent for train- 
ing to modeling's minor leagues in Milan. Munich. London and 
I'aris. Others, already with European experience, are encour- 
aged to go to \cw York and lest their talent there. These are the 
routine girls, modeling's bread and butler. They are not what Ei- 
leen Ford has come for. She is after the star, the 16-year-old 
w hose single untrained glance lets editors, photographers — and 
customers — know that whatever it is they've been looking for, 
they've found. This girl will go instantly to New York, she will 
live in Eileen's home, share food, clothes and bedrooms with 
her own daughters; she w ill be trained by Eileen, watched over 
by her. mothered by her. and in the next 10 years of her life she 
will earn more than a million dollars. The l ord agency's com- 
mission on that million — half from the model, half from the cli- 
ents — will be S200.000. So Eileen Ford goes to Europe for no 
frivolous purpose. She goes to find a §200,000 star. 

An interviewer asks Eileen Ford how she can he certain 
when she sees such a girl. "There's a cockiness to them." 
she says, "and a — there's just a way about them. It's their 
— I don't know, they're just gi'ing to be good and you can 
just tell it. It's a way they have of moving, and it's a way 
of talking to you. I see girls that I know — I absolutely laiow 
— w ill be star models w ithin just a matter of w eeks, and 
they always are . . ." 
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Eileen Ford started her agency 24 years ago when she was 20 
years old and pregnant. To make extra money and have some- 
thing to do, she went to w ork as a secretary for tw o model friends. 
A year later she had an agency with 22 models. Today she has 
180, and the agency is the wealthiest, most prestigious in the 
world. She is a tough businesswoman: demanding, untiring and 
persistent as gravity. When her youngest daughter was four, 
the girl announced to the family that she could remember the 
exact moment of her birth. "Daddy and my brother and sisters 
were at the hospital," she said, "and Mommy was at the office." 

Eileen is also at times a bit distracted and scatterbrained. She 
says that in her next life she wants to be a Black Angus breeding 
bull because "all they do is stand around in the sun and eat and 
have their hair brushed and make love." Her husband Jerry man- 
ages the agency's business affairs and lakes care of its male model 
division. He is tall, good-looking, also 44, and very cool — cool 
enough not to care that of all the people w ho have heard of the 
Ford Model Agency, few have any idea there's a Jerry Ford as- 
sociated with it. 

Eileen, her husband, son and three daughters all love each 
other, a rare enough phenomenon on the island of Manhattan 
and even more so in the ego-ccntercd. freak-filled w orld of mod- 
cling. Models have taught Eileen a lot about egos ("I looked in 
the mirror this morning, Eileen, and I'm so unhappy. I mean usu- 
ally I'm divine, and today I'm not even beautiful") and obses- 
sive narcissism ("Sex is very bad for your looks, Eileen. Making 
all those faces gives you wrinkles"). 

Eileen's European searches begin in Paris, often at a cocktail 
party in the apartment of the owner of a local agency. Almost 
all the guests arc girls, and they know exactly why they are 
there. They are there to be looked at by Eileen Ford. They also 
know that a word from her can have them on a jet to New York 
— to wealth, glamour and millionaire husbands. It has happened 
before. 

At one such party, Francois Lano, an agency owner, stands at 
the door greeting girls. He is a short, effete, well-tailored French- 
man who holds his cigarette backwards, then tw ists his wrist to 
get the right end in. Hut time Eileen arrives with a tall, 18-year- 

CONT1NUED 
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old American model who is not there to be looked at by Eileen 
Ford or anyone else. She has modeled for the Ford agency in 
New York, and now. already successful, she has come to work 
for a while in Europe, "to see everything, to go everywhere, to 
do everything." She is full of energy and can't stop talking. She 
says she's from Minerva, Ohio. "We used to be the waxed-paper 
capital of the world. Then aluminum w rap came in. and now we 
make snowplows." A Frenchman leads her away for a drink. 

One of the two or three most beautiful girls there sits on a 
straight-back chair in the center of the living room staring into 
the midsections of the other girls w ho mill around her. She glanc- 
es not left or right. She talks to no one. She looks absolutely ter- 
rified. A man asks another model what is wrong with the girl. 

The model looks for a moment. "Oh, I can tell you w hat her 
problem is. I can tell you exactly. All day long photographers 
have been telling her what's wrong with her. Her ears are loo 
small. The bridge of her nose is loo thin. This thing. That thing. 
Models arc the most insecure people in ihe world. By now she 
thinks she's the ugliest thing alive. She is thinking that Fran- 
cois hasn't looked al her and Eileen isn't going to look at her. In 
a few minutes she'll go home." 

Eileen Ford does not look at her. and ill a few minutes the girl 
goes home. 

The nexl day Eileen is in I he agency office, checking up on 
any girls who might not have made il to the parly. Everything is 
very new, white and modern. A Beatles song plays from stereo 
speakers. Color slides of models project automatically one afler 
ihe other on a wall. The agency head sheet — small head shots ol 
all the girls — is lacked to another wall, and next to it are racks 
of the models' composites. Under the racks, their books are lined 
up: large, black, plastic-paged scrapbooks of each girl's best pic- 
tures. The merchandise is efficiently displayed. 

Models come in and out. asking about bookings, wondering 
when they'll get paid. Modeling is harder in Europe than New 



York. In New York you get paid more, you gel paid faster, and 
you get paid. In Europe, you work and then you hope you get 
paid. If you complain too much, other girls are around w ho'll 
complain less. I'aris is full of young girls w ho came to model, 
and aren't modeling. 

A girl who runs I he agency pulls books from I heir racks, and Ei- 
leen flips the pages and says whom she wants to see. I'll" girl 
takes notes and promises to have the girls in Eileen's hotel for in- 
terviews that afternoon. In a corner of ihe room a blond girl, 
tail, emaciated, wearing no makeup, is reading a letter and weep- 
ing quietly. No one speaks lo her. Two blond Swedish girls, 
bolh 16, come in and talk brielly with Eileen. They say ihev 
have jusl come lo I'aris and are sharing a room. Eileen w ishes 
them luck. They get out iheir books and slarl rearranging ihe pic- 
tures — little girls playing with paper dolls. 

"Do you think, Eileen, that models are different from 
other girls their age. aside from being prcllicr?" 
"No. They're all little kids." 

"But some of l hem are kids making SI 00.01)0 a year." 

"Yes. but all children want ihe same thing, and money 
can't buy il for ihem. What difference does il make if you 
have (100,000 a year, if you have no father or mother to 
love you, or lo go home to?" 

The nexl day Eileen is in Copenhagen. She has dinner w ith a mag- 
azine editor who brought with him the mother of a 16-year-old 
Swedish girl who will spend the summer wilh the Fords. The 
mother has never mel Eileen, and she is very worried about 
w hat w ill become of her daughter In New York. 

"I know how you feel," Eileen tells the mother. "New Y ork 
can bca bad city. But you don't have lo worry. I have three daugh- 
ters of my own. She will live wilh us, and we'll lake care of her 
like our ow n children." 
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The woman — intelligent-looking, but plain. with short black 
hair — is relieved. I am so happy to hear that." she says. 

"She w ill have to make her ow n bed." Eileen says, "and if wc 
don't have a eook she w ill have to help wash the dishes with my 
daughters. .She will be like another daughter to me.". 

The mother asks about paying. 

"She doesn't pay anything. If she becomes a good model the 
agency w ill get 109? of w hat she makes, and that's enough. If 
she has about S200 spending money with her. that's all she'll 
need." They discuss the clothes she should bring, how often 
she should write, and by the end of the evening it's as if they're 
discussing a young girl going away to camp. 

'They're all just little kids. The one thing that makes a 
model the way she is is her parents. Not her beauty. Each 
child wants desperately to prove himself to his parents. 
But today there are more adults willing to give less, or 
afraid to ask more, than there once were. And when chil- 
dren gel no direction, and nothing is demanded of them, 
they're lost. Time and again I've heard my children say 
about a friend of theirs. Oh, her mother doesn't love her 
because she never makes her do anything.' She doesn't 
care enough to make her do anything. So I think if you 
take girls and say This is w hat I expect of you,' they're 
going to try to live up to it, and they're going to be hap- 
pier for it." 

Goteborg. Sweden is a gray, dreary port city with an automobile 
factory, a ball-bearing plant, and some of the most beautiful 
girls in Europe. The girls cannot wait to get out of Goteborg, 
and for years one of the most rewarding means of exit has been Ei- 
leen Ford. This trip Eileen is ready for them in her hotel at 9 
a.m. They come up to her suite in fours and fives, wait in the bed- 
room, then file one by one into the living room for interviews. 
They curtsy, shake hands and sit down with nervous, eager 
smiles. 

It's a bad morning. None of them will make it. Eileen has a 
hard lime. "It's the most difficult thing to tell a girl she's not pret- 
ty enough to be a model." Eileen says between interviews. "Be- 
cause you're dealing with a girl's ego, the most lender part of 
her. and if you hurt that, you can really do serious damage." 

"You're loo little to be a model," Eileen says to a 15-year-old, 
"but you have the loveliest teeth in Sweden." 

Sometimes the camera can be blamed. A girl hands Eileen a 
smudged and folded passport picture. "You're very pretty," Ei- 
leen says, "but sometimes things just don't come together right 
for the camera. I just don't think you photograph well enough 
for you to think seriously about being a model." 

The girl is near tears. "It's not the most important thing, you 
know, to be a model." Eileen says. "It's just a job." She pauses 
for a moment, studying the girl. "And it's better to know the 
truth than . . . than — because there are always people who will 
take advantage, w ho will promise you things, and bad schools 
that will take your money." The girl stands up, smiles, says 
thank you and leaves. Eileen shakes her head and the next girl 
comes in. 

On the train from Goteborg to Malmo, Eileen watches the 
country go by outside the window — broad, bleak stretches of 
mist and snow . She is in a sweater and slacks, feet pulled up 
onto the seat, eating crayfish from a bag and drinking cham- 
pagne from a paper cup. She won't have to look at another girl 
until tomorrow morning. A Swedish businessman watches her 
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with wonder anil distaste from behind his newspaper. She fin- 
ishes the crayfish and lin ks the bottle next to the armrest. She 
sils forward and the bottle lips and spills. The man lowers bis 
paper and stares at her, his face cold and expressionless. 

Fileen takes the hydrofoil from Malmt'i back to Copenhagen. 
At dinner a Finnish publisher named \alos Frkko mentions Fi- 
leen's compulsion for changing young girls' lives. "Remember 
Mary?" his wife says. "Fileen had eome over to judge a beauty 
contest for one of \alos' magazines. Hundreds and hundreds of 
girls had sent in pictures and the magazine had sorted them all 
out into four categories. The lop group, the linalisls. had just 12 
girls in it. Fileen looked at the \2 anil said they were horrible. 
I hat she wouldn't pick any of I hem. So Aalos asked for the pic- 
tures in the runner-up group and Fileen didn't like them cither. 
Well, now Aalos was getting a little nervous because they hud 
In have a winner anil il looked as if Fileen was just going to re- 
fuse to pick one. So they dragged out the third group — really 
im/»/-lnoking girls. Then in desperation the\ brought in this 
huge stack of pictures, the total absolute rejects, and Fileen start- 
ed going through them. And she slopped and held up a tiny, 
grimy little snapshot of a girl w ho looked like a bad. horrible Bri- 
gilte Kardol at her worst. Thai's the girl I want to sec.' Fileen 
said. So Aalos Rent out In the country for her. She lived wav out 
in the country. And they brought her into \atos' office and she 
was trembling and looking all around and she sat dow n in this 
big chair, seared to death, and Fileen looked al her and said to 
me, 'Ask her if I can cut her hair.' I asked her and she nodded. I 
don't ill i nk she knew what was happening to her. And Fileen 
picked up ibis big pair of scissors and cut the girl's hair. Then 
she plucked her eyebrows, put some makeup on her and look a 
Dior dress she had just brought from I'aris and put il on her and 
said. Let's gel some pictures.' Vm should hav e seen lliose pic- 
Inn's! Aslmiisliiiif;. Fileen took her to New ^ ork . . ." 




". . . And now." Fileen interrupts with a smile, "she's mar- 
ried to a very rich man in Princeton. \.J. She was a top, top 
model." 

'Most of our models just gel married and have children. 
Some of them have unhappy endings. There was this one 
poor girl. She came into the office one day with her little 
son. She was on one of her many marriages — before she 
was 2!! I think she'd had about 10 husbands — and she 
brought the baby ill for us to baby-sit with and then she 
left and didn't come back for four days. She was a very 
mixed. up girl, very unhappy. In Cannes one summer she 
decided to kill herself. She took oil' all her clothes and she 
rode down in the hotel elevator, stark naked, and walked 
across the street, across the beach, out to the end of the 
jelly and she jumped. Hul she was a very tall girl and the 
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water only came up In her knees. So she walked back across 
ihc beach and the street and the lobby and just went to her 
room." 

At the Stockholm airport Eileen is met by a Swedish photog- 
rapher who keeps an eye out for new models. There's a girl f 
think you'll like." he BAYS* "She's five feet nine inches, blond, 
very pretty. Her name's Eva." 

At 4 thai afternoon Kva walks into Kilcen 's hotel suite. She is 
tall, golden-blond hair down past her shoulders, w earing a black 
minidress. Her legs arc long and slender. She has blue eyes anil 
the fairest skin in the universe. She is beautiful indeed. Kilcen 
asks her if she's going to school. 

She smiles. "_\o. I slopped." 

"Why?" 

"I jusl don't like it. I don't like to read." 
"Win do you want to be a model?" 

"I think it's belter than silling in an office with all those pa- 
pers and things." 

Kileen's questions come quickly now. no! casual or offhand 
as they were in Gdleborg. She is intense and very serious — a 
scoul w ho has just seen a runny-nosed teen-ager pitch a in >-' • i l- 
ter. 

"Have you ever been out of Sweden?" she asks. 
"I was in Italy with George, a friend of mine, and two . 
friends, jusl traveling, for fun." 

Kilcen gives her a look. "How old are you?" 
"Sixteen." 

"You have circles under your eyes." 
"I've been slaying out late." 

There's a knock on the door and a newspaper editor Kilcen 
knows comes into the suite. Kva has never seen him before and 
as they shake hands she gives him an extraordinary look. Her 
eyes reach out and rub up against him. The look carries a strong- 
er suggestion of experience and promise than a 16-year-old 
should be capable of. Kilcen sees il. 

"If you w ant to be a model." Eileen says, "you'll have lo slop 
staying out late. And don't wear makeup. Keep your skin fresh. 
Take care of yourself. Because if you come to New York and I 
train you, you can have a very good career and earn a lot of 
money, but you have to make some sacrifices. daygirls look like 
playgirls and models look like models. Y ou have lo look fresh." 

Eileen walks out to the street with the girl. She tells her she 
will lalk lo her again and ihev saN goodby. "I've seen those cir- 
cles before," Kileen says. 'This girl is trouble. What should I 
do? She's so beautiful. She'll be a fantastic model. She'll just be 
a star, an absolute star. I know she'll be a lop model. And if I 
don't take her. another agency will. But I know her. I've had 
girls like this before. I've had enough of those girls to lasl me a 

lifetime.'! 

"I'm trying lo think of the worst experience I ever had 
w ith a model. I had a Swedish girl lasl summer, about 16 
or 17, that I sent back. She had been living in our house 
for about a week and she picked up some guy in the street 
and went away for the weekend and never came back until 
Tuesday. And she went home on the plane Tuesday night. 
That was one wild liltle girl. It's a different culture." 

Kileen's hotel suite is filling up with guests for predinner cock- 
tails. It's Friday, and Jerry Kord, who has been in Paris, has 
flow n in for the weekend. Eva comes w ith her boyfriend, George. 
He is 29, shorter than Eva, but very nice-looking and cleau- 

CONTINUEQ 
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COOKS 

AUTOMATICALLY 

CLEANS ITSELF ELECTRICALLY! 
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The P-7 oven in this deluxe 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
RANGE has an Easy-Set Timer: 
starts, times, stops automatically 
-cooks while you're out 
-cleans itself electrically! 
Rotary infinite controls give 
Ca I rod* surface units 
unlimited settings! 

The cooktop is recessed for easy cleaning! Hi-Speed Calrod" 
units tilt up . . . removable reflector pans can be cleaned 
electrically in the oven! Floodlighted oven lets you see what's 
cooking! Removable roomy bottom drawer provides extra 
storage space for utensils! Has Clock and Minute Timer, too! 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 

Appliance & Television Sales Division 
New York and North Jersey Districts 
NEW YORK: 205 East 42nd Street 
Phone: 679-1600 
NEW JERSEY: 1 16 Washington St.. Bloomfield 
Phone: 748 0400 

*Minimum Keiaii Price — $5. additional tor color 

You may order the model shown through your franchised GE dealer. See his current display, prices and terms. FIND DEALER NEAREST YOU IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 
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Eileen 

probes Eva's 
boyfriend 
about her 
way with men 
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cul. Eva is introduced to everyone, and each man gets The Look. 

Dinner is in one of the oldest restaurants in Europe. When Ei- 
leen gets the seating arranged, she is across from Eva and next 
to Eva's boyfriend. She tells Eva she is struggling to think of a 
place for her to stay ill New York. "1 wish you could stay with 
us. but our house is just full. I've got my four children and a neph- 
ew and two other Swedish girls and a girl from Kansas City and 
Miss Finland. I don't know where I'm going to put you." 

The man across from Eva's boyfriend, an American, asks w hat 
business he is ill. 

"Gambling." he says, very warmly. 

"Oh." the American says. "I didn't know that was legal in 
Sweden." 

George smiles. "It's not. It's legal if it's a private club. Hut 
my club is not really . . ." 

"How long have you had it?" 
"A year. Blackjack and roulette." 

Suddenly. George does not look quite so conservative. His blaz- 
er buttons match bis culf links. He draw s out a bill to pay the wait- 
er for cigarettes, and the money clip is from the Golden Nugget 
in Las Vegas. 

"How did \ uii meet E\ a?" 

"I saw her on the street and I told her she was the most beau- 
tiful girl I had ever seen and could I call her." He smiles charm- 
inglv. "But you know I have to be very careful with her.", 

"Why?" 

"Because her father is in our district attorney's oflice. and if 
we have a little fight or something, maybe she says, 'Daddy. 
George does this and that,' and then I would have to go to New 
York for a while." He laughs. 

Eva is talking to Jerry, sitting at her right. She asks him w hat 
would happen if her modeling didn't work out. "I would be 
stranded there in New York." 

"We would still send you back," Jerry says. "But don't think 



about that, because it will work." He looks at the circles under 
her eyes. "Unless you decide to stay out late and sleep all day. 
and if you decide that, it w on't w ork." 

Eileen quietly probes George about Eva's way w ith men. He 
agrees that she w ill be difficult to control. "I'm not so involved 
with her that I would tell her not to go." he says, "but I feel 
some responsibility because I introduced her into this world 
w here there is a little bit of glamour and money and sports cars. 
And I know that after she has been in New York for six months 
she w ill be on the lips of every photographer and there w ill be peo- 
ple saying to everyone that they know her and they slept with 
her. I think that w hen this happens she will be very unhappy." 

Eileen glances over at Eva and sees something she doesn't 
I ill'. "Eva!" she says sharply . E\ a. who has been talking to Jer- 
ry, turns quickly. "Yes?" 

"Sit with your chin up. Only turtles pull their chins in." 

Eva looks surprised. She quickly straightens up and raises 
her chin. 

"You're much prettier that way," Eileen says, and goes back 
to George. 

"Mrs. Ford," Eva says, recapturing her attention, "could I 
say what I w ould really like?'' 
"Of course." 

"I would like very much to stay with another Swedish girl." 

"Well, you can do that," Eileen says. "I know. I just had an 
idea. I've solved the problem. There's a Catholic girls' club on 
East 72nd Street called St. Mary's. You could stay there with 
one ol the other Swedish girls w ho's in my house. It's a nice 
place and they w ould lake very good care of you." 

Eva beams. "Oh, that would be wonderful." She bounces up 
and dow n and emits a few Marilyn Monroe squeals. 

"But you must make a bargain with me," Eileen says. "You 
must promise to go at night to the Metropolitan to take a course 
in art appreciation." 

CONTINUED 
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Our components 
were made 
for each other. 

For the very best possible sound. 

We even designed and built them ourselves. So 
the speakers, tuner/amplifier, and turntable were 
painstakingly matched to work together. 

They're a complete system unto themselves. 
Which takes the hassle out of choosing and match- 
ing your components yourself. 

We gave our amplifier a full 100 watts of peak 
power. And an FM/AM and FM stereo tuner that's 
computer designed to pull in hard-to-get signals 
and separate crammed-together stations. 

We sealed our speakers. And made them so 
powerful, bass tones can actually blow out a match. 

We balanced our turntable. And made it so 
friction-free, it continues to spin for nearly a minute 
after it's shut off. 

That's our VS 5000. But that's not all. 

We have other component systems that are very 
compatible, too. See them at your RCA dealer. 

New vi brations from a n old master. 

HT^Kk 'IIEIIHLJimii^.frlllP' Illllll 




(A sad sea saga from the MONY file of frustrating cases.) 



MONY MAN: The seas of life play strange 
tricks, Captain Ahab,even on the bravest. 
Who knows what storms may arise? 

CAPT. AHAB: Avast and belay! No storm 
can take the measure of Captain Ahab. 
Nor can any man nor beast . The one who 
needs your insurance is Moby Dick. 

MONY MAN: Sir, MONY insurance doesn't 
cover whales. Creates mammoth prob- 
lems, you know. But when it comes to life 
or health insurance for people— individual 
or group— you'll find us tough to beat. 
Incidentally, have you considered a group 
policy for your crew? 

CAPT. AHAB: That scurvy lot! Not a 
chance! ( Ed. Not/-: These rrrre the days be- 



fore enlightened employers. We are pleased to 
be able to report that today some 485,104 people 
and their families are protected by MONY life 
and medical group insurance— not to mention 
pension and profit-sharing plans. ) 

MONY MAN: Well, sir, I certainly hope 
you'll reconsider. Otherwise, you and 
your family may be in for a whale of a lot 
of trouble. 

Ed. Note: Sad to relate, Captain Ahab failed 
to reconsider, and the MONY Man's '.cords 
proved all too prophetic. The white whale, 
Moby Dick, caused the captain's downfall, 
and, as it turned out, both MONY life and 
health insurance would have been valuable 
assets indeed. Which brings us to the moral that 
follcr.es directly. 



MORAL: 

The smart thing 

is to prepare 

for the unexpected. 

The smart way 
is with insurance 
from MONY. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 

The Muluol Life Insurance Company Of New York 
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to a weekend at the Fords' summer house on Long Island. The 
house is enormous: 11 hedrooms. broad lawns, a swimming pool. 
It is filled with 20 weekend guests, most of them models. Eva 
and the new girl, who have become instant friends, eat dinner 
with everyone and then disappear up to their room. The next 
day they stay together on a side of the pool away from everyone 
else. At lunch they watch while baleen, her children and some 
other models clear awav the dishes. Eileen sa\ s something ahout 
not intending lo hecome a maid "for a couple of teen-agers." 

Late that afternoon she calls them into the kitchen and says 
she wants their help cutting up vegetables for tomorrow 's lunch, 
Eva and Miss Teen-age Sweden sit there in bikinis peeling on- 
ions, tears welling in their eyes, muttering lo each other in Swed- 
ish and firing sharp looks at Eileen. 

"I've turned nut some very good cooks." Eileen says from 
the stove. "W hen you gel married you'll make very good wives 
because you'll know how to cook." 

Everyone drives back to New York Monday afternoon, and 
Tuesday morning Eileen is in the office. She has telephones 
draped like epaulets over her shoulders, cradling one. talking 
into the other. Seven girls arc lined al a bank of phones talking 
lo models, clients and photographers, entering bookings on mod- 
els' charts stuck in huge sliding panels on the wall. A photog- 
rapher calls, yelling that his model hasn't shown up. Eileen tele- 
phones the model, routs her out of bed. Another model calls in 
tears from a phone booth. It s raining and she can't get a cab. An- 
other young model stands weeping b\ the door. She savs a pho- 
tographer wanted her to test in the nude, and trieil lo pull her 
bra down. Eileen telephones him. ' The next time you try to 
pull dow n the bra of one of my models." she savs angrilv, "my 
husband is going to come down there and punch you in the 
nose. And my models do not test in the nude." A pause. She lis- 
tens. "No. That's just the point. Don't ask first. Don't ask tit 
nil'." She hangs up. 

CONTINUED 
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The girls 
sit there, 
resentfully 
peeling 
onions 




Karen Mnssl>erg. a 875*an*hour 
lop model and personal friend, 
enjoys a quiet dinner with her 
boss in the Fords' dining room. 
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"What's that?" 

"You'll learn about art and music." 
"Oh. I love music." More squeals. 

"Did you ask your father aboul going to New York?" asks Ei- 
leen, who has not met Eva's parents. 

"Oh. of course. He said thai I should think about it very care- 
fully and that if I decided I wanted lo do il, it would Ik- all 
right." 

"Most models are emotionally abandoned. They need me. 
I'm their mother." 

On the jet to New York. Eva sits next lo an American who also 
knows Eileen Ford. Eva has just turned 17. The American asks 
her what she thinks about going lo live in New York and being a 
model. 

"Nothing." she says. "Il all happened so fast. I haven't 
thought anything. I don't even know why I'm sitting in this 
seal." She looks ool the window. "Arc we flying over snow?" 

"No. We're over the Atlantic Ocean. Why?" 

She points down. "Look." 

"Those are clouds." 

"Oh." She leans back and closes her eyes and thinks for a 
long lime. Then without opening her eyes she says. "I'm going 
lo w ork very hard and make very much money and then go live 
in a house in the country w ith a lot of horses and dogs and chil- 
dren." 

Eileen meets the plane, and Eva has dinner with the family ill 
the garden behind their Manhattan town house. Eileen has had 
second thoughts aboul the Catholic girls' club. She has rear- 
ranged her houseguesls and gives Eva a small room on the fourth 
floor. The next afternoon everyone drives to the airport to meet 
another girl, a 17-year-old Miss Teen-age Sweden, and then on 



Times have 
changed. 

So have music and styling. And RCA has brought 
them all together in clock radios that are more than 
clock radios. They're almost works of art. 

A white sculptured look. An AM goblet radio with 
a bright blue face. A slim AM table model with color- 
ful accents and a removable stand so it can hang 
on a wall. To put the sound level with your ears. 

Or a high-rise look. With FM/AM and all those 
wake-up features. 

Like all our radios, each decorator model has its 
speaker and cabinet acoustically matched for the 
best possible sound. 

We've made some changes, all right. See for 
yourself at your RCA dealer. There are a lot more 
More Than Radio Radios where these came from. 

New vibrations from an old master. 
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If you think 

it's tough feeding your 
family on a budget, 





you're not alone. 



Hunt-Wesson first offered their 
Computerized Menu Plan several 
months ago. We figured that it was 
about time that someone tried to do 
something about the high cost of 
living for you. 

As we had expected, a lot of 
families were having trouble living 
within their food budgets. Requests 
for our menu plan came in by the 
thousands. So we created a second 



menu plan, complete with new menu 
ideas and recipes. The requests 
didn't stop. 

Should you have missed either 
one of our offers, we can now pre- 
pare both plans for you. Just fill out 
the coupon with your family size and 
food budget and we'll send you a 
whole month of nutritionally bal- 
anced menu ideas and recipes and 
tips planned for you and your family 



and your budget. Please include 
a 10c handling 

charge for each IlL jltwV /^Vu I 
plan you want. \yC$Sn-JJ f^n/ 

we can't do Lit the basic 4 foods even diy. 

sure going to 

try to make living with it a lot easier. 
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Gordon's. 
It's how 
the English 
keep their 
gin up! » 




Distilled 
LondonDry 
Gin 



Search no more! 
Gordon's is undeniably 
the driest, most 
delicately flavoured gin 
you can find. The clue? 
Elementary, my dear 
connoisseur: it is still 
based on Alexander 
Gordon's brilliant 
discovery in 1769. 
Would we change even 
one drop of that 
precious formula? 
Tamper one bit with 
the biggest seller in 
England, America, the 
world? Never! 
Perfection is good 
enough for us. 



PRODUCT OF U.S.A. I0OMUTMI SPIRITS DISMLED fROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DSt GIN CO., LTD.. LINDEN. N. I. 



s 500 table 
saved by 
amazing 

33 c liquid _ 

Mrs. Jeanne Hall thought her new 
dining table was ruined, until she 
discovered Old English SCRATCH 
COVER, the amazing furniture saver 
that covers scrapes, scratches — even 
gouges, in any deep-toned wood sur- 
face. At your supermarket now. 




Call 

Roto- 
Rooter 



Your local Roto-Rooter Company 
specializes in cleaning clogged 
sewers and stoppedup 
drains. Call anytime lor 
prompt, efficient, economical 
service. 




JtOTO- 
R0071X 




ROTO-ROOTER CORPORATION 
West Oes Moines, Iowa 




Every litter bit hurts 

KEEP AMERICA ^ 
'O? BEAUTIFUL ^ 



Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 



Doctors have found a medication that 
in many cases gives prompt relief for 
hours from pain and burning itch in 
hemorrhoidal tissues. Then it actu- 
ally helps shrink the swelling of these 
tissues caused by inflammation. 
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Tests by doctors showed this to 
be true in many cases. The medi- 
cation used was Preparation H*. 
And no prescription is needed for 
Preparation H. Ointment or Sup- 
positories. 



'My models 
do not test 
in the nude' 
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The next mom ing a girl from the agency takes Eva lo meet pho- 
tographers. They go not by cab but by bus. part of the Eileen 
Ford humbling program. Eva doesn't like I he bus and says so. 
Al a studio, the photographer likes Eva, wants to lesl her later 
in the week and snaps a Polaroid nf her for his files. She looks at 
it. disapproves of her expression, stamps her foot angrily and 
shouts, "No!" 

The photographer looks queslioninglv al the agency girl and 
then at Eva. "How old are you?" he asks. 

Eva tills her head slightly forward and then, oul from under, 
through the lashes, she lels him have The Look. "Seventeen," 
she says. He dissolves. 

The agency girl apologizes for Eva's rudeness and thev leave. 
At llie elevator, Eva tosses her cigarette into a drinking foun- 
tain. The agency girl retrieves il and drops it in an ashtray. At 
the next address, the only way up to the studio is by freight el- 
evator. Eva lakes one look at it and announces, "I'm not riding 
in that'.'' The summer heat, the buses and Eva are beginning to 
get lo the agency girl. She gives Eva a shove into the elevator. 
The door closes and they ride up in silence. 

That weekend Eva and the other young honseguesls stay in 
New Vork. A 28-year-old model named Sharon, who is having 
trouble at home with her husband, has moved in with (hem. Ei- 
leen's guests on Long Island include a photographer and five mod- 
els shooting a fashion story at a nearby beach. The photogra- 
pher is wearing jeans, a Mickey Mouse wristwalch and a blue, 
red and yellow satin T-shirt with a Superman emblem on the 
front. He and his girl friend, a model named Charly, are Hying a 
kite by the pool. The Fords' dog Vicky is barking at the swim- 
mers in the water. 

"Can dogs see TV?" a bikinied model asks. 

"No." another model answers, stretching in the sun. 

"Why?". 

"I don't know. Because it's microwaves or something." 
"I don't believe that." 

"Of course, it's true. Everyone says it. I pul my dog in front 
of the TV and he couldn't see a thing. They can't hear it ei- 
ther." 

Late that night Eileen gets a call from Sharon In the town 
house. She says Eva was supposed to test with a photographer 
and that she spent the afternoon going through Eileen's clothes 
looking for something lo wear. "She has your clothes thrown 
all over the hall and the stairs and everywhere," Sharon says. 
When the photographer arrived lo pick up Eva, Sharon goes on, 
he turned oul not to be a photographer but a 31-year-old play- 
boy. "[ asked Eva and she said someone in Stockholm had told 
her lo call him." They drove away at 8 o'clock in a new white 
Mustang with his initials on the license plates. She still hasn't 
returned. 

It is 1 a.m. Eileen looks up the man's phone number and calls 
il. He answers. "This is Eileen Ford," she says, her voice like 
ice. "That's righl. Ford. F-o-r-d. A four-letter word. I have rea- 
son to believe you are with a 17-year-old girl named L'va who is 
staying in my house." The man says he doesn't know what she's 
talking about and hangs up. She calls back. His answering ser- 
vice says he's not in. "Well," Eileen says, "tell him that if he 
has anything he wants to say to the district attorney about con- 
tributing lo the delinquency of a minor, he's on his way." She 
hangs up. "She'll be home in 10 minutes," she says. 

Eileen calls Sharon back. "Tomorrow morning," she says, "I 
want you to call the Lincoln limousine service and take Eva to 
the airport and put her on a plane to Stockholm. When I get 
home tomorrow night, I want Eva in Stockholm."-' 

CONTINUED 
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From Westclox. 



5 or 10 minutes 

extra sleep 
every morning. 



Our Drowse II electric alarm clock gives you 
something you don't normally expect from 
alarm clocks., .extra sleep. The alarm goes 
off at whatever time you set it for, just like 
any other alarm clock. But then you can 
touch a button on top of Drowse II, and go 



back to sleep. In 5 or 10 minutes, according 
to which button you pushed, the alarm 
sounds again. It won't make waking up fun. 
Just easier. In Antique White; with plain, lu- 
minous or lighted dial. From $6.98 to $8.98. 
Westclox. A Division of General Time. 




Another company of Talley Industries Inc. 
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If you 

have to plead 
with Old 
Unfaithful 
to give hot 
water... Install 
a flameless 
electric water 
heater. 




• Fast, economical 

• Quiet, no flame 

• No pilot, no flue 

• Fits almost anywhere 

• Plenty of hot water 
all the time 

While there's still time, 
call your electric utility 
company. 



The Flameless 
Electric Witer 
Heater is todays 
matchless value 



Live Better Electrically 

Edison Electric Institute 

750 Third Ave., N. Y, N.Y. 10017 
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Houseguests Pia Buggert and Irja 
Eckerbrant, both 17-year-old Swedish 
models, work in the Ford kitchen. 
Eileen insists the girls help out. 



'I should have 
had an orphanage. 
It would have 
been the perfect 
fulfillment' 



Eileen has lunch and a chat with a 
few of the models w r ho visit the Fords' 
Long Island mansion every weekend. 
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Sharon pleads, says Eva is new in New York, doesn't under- 
stand that she's not still in Sweden, that she should have an- 
other chance. 

"In Stockholm," Eileen insists. "Tomorrow.". 

"But Eileen," Sharon says, "you can't send her back. She's 
going to be a fantastic model." 

"I don't care how fantastic she'll be. She can do it with some 
other agency. Not mine." 

The next morning, Sharon calls again. She says she had a 
long talk with Eva. "She feels terrible about it, Eileen, she real- 
ly does. She cried. She won't do it again. I feel terrible telling 
you those things and being responsible for you sending her back." 

Something clicks. "Well, if everything you told me was true, 
Sharon, you shouldn't feel bad about it." 

"Well, it teas all true. But really you should give her another 
chance, Eileen. She wants to stay so badly." 

Eileen relents. "You know," she says later, "you can't be 
sure what's really going on. Sharon is 28 and Eva is just 17. 
There could be some jealousy there." 

During the week, Eva keeps seeing her new boyfriend, but re- 
turns home early. Eileen checks up on him and though she finds 
him not all that undesirable, she would still like him out of the 
way. She has a plan. "I have arranged a date for Eva," Eileen 
tells a friend, "with a 27-year-old Austrian count. I asked Eva if 
she wanted to go out with him and she said well, she was almost 
w ith someone. I told her she shouldn't be almost with someone 
when she hadn't met anyone else. I know she'll like him. He's 
very charming. I've never met a girl yet who could resist him." 

She has now. Eva went out w ith the count, and came home pre- 
ferring the playboy. 

"I should have had an orphanage. It would have been the 
perfect fulfillment for me. Then I could take care of all 
the little children nobody wanted. Only some people don't 
want to be taken care of. I've had some failures." 

"Eva?" 

"No, Eva's not a failure. She's just never been given a 
real set of values. She has nothing to go by. If her parents 
haven't disciplined her, it's up to me to do it. I firmly be- 
lieve I'm going to convert her to my way of thinking. I real- 
ly do believe it. I'm an evangelist. She knows what hap- 
pens to an old girl, a girl of 28 or 29, who just goes the 
way she was going, moves in with a guy and does this and 
that, and is available to the first person who says, 'Hey, 
baby.' She knows she could wind up in the street, cast 
aside with nothing. And she doesn't want nothing." 

Eileen has lunch with a Swedish girl named Kirsten who used to 
model for her. Kirsten is older now, and not modeling much. 
Somewhere along the way there was an American husband, but 
for the time she is with a Swedish count. She has brought her 
Great Dane with her. She talks about marijuana and sex. "Why 
should a girl be a virgin when she marries?" she asks. Her eyes 
are playful and penetrating. She seems eager to taunt Eileen. 
"Really," says Kirsten. "it's much better if people just live to- 
gether." Eileen ignores her. She is staring at a fat old man eat- 
ing in the corner. 

"Wouldn't it be awful to have to be married to a man like 
that?" Eileen says. "What w ould I do if Jerry died? I just don't 
know what I would do. I hate to be alone, but I could never, 
never get another man like Jerry." 

"But darling," Kirsten says, "you could just take young men. 
You could afford it, darling." 

"Would you want your own daughters to be models?" 

"1 think that even if they could be I w ould rather they 
chose other careers. Because w hen it's over, you have noth- 
ing. I don't mean financially, but inside. It's a temporary ca- 
reer and models are very young w hen they start and their 
education suffers. And then in a few years you have noth- 
ing to do and you're just an old leftover model. And there's 
nothing in the world worse than that." ■ 



Most credit cards are given away. 

You must apply for the 
American Express Money Card. 




American Express Money Card Member 
040 072 493 6 400 AX 
Member. US. Davis Cup team 



We have never given away 
the American Express 

SM 

Money Card. 

You must apply for it 
and, if you qualify, pay an 
annual $15 fee. (Even 
famous athletes like tennis 
star Arthur Ashe did it.) 

Filling out an application 
is more work than getting a 
card free, but an American 
Express membership gives you certain privileges: 
Big choice of airlines, hotels, motels, resorts, 
restaurants, rent-a-cars and shops worldwide. No 
automatic finance charges. And guaranteed 
reservations at hotels and motels through a free 
worldwide reservations service, the American 
Express Space Bank. Call 800-AE 8-5000? 

Most of our members are successful 
businessmen. But if you are just starting out, 
making at least $7500 a year, with a potential 
for earning more, you may have what it takes to 
use the American Express Money Card. 

Get an application wherever American Express 
Money Cards are honored. Or write: American 
Express, Box 668, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 



AMERICAN EXPRESS 



Advantages of the 
American Express Money Card 

1 Accepted worldwide wherever 
you see the American Express 
Money Card shield. 9 

2 Welcome on the best airlines, at 
hotels, motels, resorts, restaurants, 
rent-a-cars, gasoline stations, spe- 
cialty stores. 

3 Not a revolving charge card — 
there is no automatic finance 
charge of VhPh per month (18% 
annual rate) on your outstanding 
balance. 

4 Lets you extend payments for 
airline tickets. There is a finance 
charge for these extended pay 
plans, but the annual percentage 
rate is only 12% — one third less 
than many conventional revolv- 
ing charge cards. 

5 Exclusive "Be My Guest"* 
service lets you host someone to 
dinner halfway around the world 
— when you can't be there. 

6 Gets you a guaranteed hotel or 
motel reservation through a free 
new telephone service, "The 
Space Bank.'"" 

Pick up an application wherever 
the American Express Money 
Card is welcome. Or write: Box 
668, New York. N.Y. 10003. 
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• In Tennessee and outside Continental U.S.. call local information. 
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To most of us, computers are cold, implacable machines, 
remorselessly plaguing us with punch cards that one 
mustn't fold, mutilate or spindle. But to the 650 children 
who sent in paintings and models of computers to a con- 
test organized by Data General Corporation of Mas- 
sachusetts, they are friendly helpmates— often with 
hands, feet and beaming smiles— who will read Lassie 
aloud, help with homework and clear up pollution. "Love 
makes the world go round," wrote one optimistic young 
competitor, "but a computer can help." He'll learn. 
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Hawing fingers of clean blue air 
from Gregg Zoerheide's computer 
(above) battle the pollution in a 
city sky. "I haven't seen a comput- 
er-not really," said 12-year-old 
Gregg. "I thought this one up be- 
cause we need to clean the air 
and maybe computers can do it." 



Ihe children's imaginative mod- 
els ranged from computers with 
huge spectacles to intricate tan- 
gles of colored wire. One elab- 
orate array of lights flashed in a 
programmed sequence so compli- 
cated the company's engineers 
had a hard time analyzing it. 




■ have seen computers because 
my father works with them," said 
10-year-old Anne Tursky. "Before 
drawing mine I looked at a couple 
of pictures he brought home." 
Anne's drawing at left, with tape 
reels and red and white keys, won 
second prize in her age group. 




I decided to enter the contest because I have some 
books about computers," said 11-year-old Thomas 
Adametz, who made the illuminated model at right. 
"I got the components from a friend of my father." 





THE LAST THING 
OTHER WASHER MAKERS 
WANTYOUTOSEE 
IS THIS LIST. 



(Hand washables you can wash in a 6E washer.) 



L Three or four small stuffed animals. 

2. Your frilly pink apron. 

3. The daintiest bra you own. 

4. The fortress bra you wish you didn't own. 

5. The baby blue bikini you knitted last winter. 

6. ' Slips, mini, midi or maxi. 

7. Nighties, longies or shorties. 

8. Tennis balls, rubber balls and other things 
that bounce. 

9. Flowered tote bags. 

10. Madras short shorts, or madras anything. 

11. The baby bonnet Uncle Ed sent. 

12. The baby booties Aunt Fanny sent. 

13. The nylon scarf that makes you look like 
Scarlett O'Hara. 

14. Your pretty lace panties no one ever sees. 

15. The sexiest negligee you could find. 

16. That yellow leotard you wear to ballet class. 



17. The backyard chefs hat your husband 
cherishes. 

18. A rubber duck that quacks. 

19. The cashmere cardigan you wear for croquet. 

20. Sneakers, high, low and pro. 

21. The panty girdle that makes you look six 
pounds slimmer. 

22. The regular girdle that makes you look 
like you are. 

23. Your son's judo outfit. 

24. One complete set of 24 doilies. 

25. Those sumptuous-looking plastic fruits 
in your fruit bowl. 

26. That knit pants suit that clings so nicely. 

27. Irish linen hand towels only your guests 
get to use. 

28. Your husband's 18-year-old college letter 
sweater. 



If you're wondering why other washer 
makers are so uptight over our list, here's why: onl y 
General Electric makes a Mini-Basket*" washer. 
Sort of like a washing machine within a washing machine. 

It slips inside our regular 18-pound washer, 
anytime you have handwashables on your hands. 
The ones you usually have to soak out in soapy sink 
water. Because they're too delicate or too troublesome 
to trust in an ordinary washing machine. (Unless 
you want your 34 B bras to end up fitting like 36 D's, 
and your girdles to look like shredded wheat.) 

Our Mini-Basket washer holds 
up to 3 full pounds of these sink soakers. 
And has a Mini-Quick®cycle that finishes an 
entire washing in less than ten minutes. 

So you can do nuisance loads 
that have no business going through a whole 
40-minute cycle. As well as colored fabrics 
you once had to do separately. 




Finally, there's our Filter Flo" system. A special 
device that continually recirculates wasli water, while it 
removes lint from clothes. (It used 
to take a stiff brush or a roll of adhesive / 
tape to get the same results.) 

It works at all f^S*^ 
speeds.at all water levels, a nail " 
times.IntheMini-Basket washer 
and in the big tub, too. 

Go see this General 
Electric 18-pound washing 
machine as well as its matching 
dryer, gas or electric. 

You'll understand why 
other washer makers have « , , 

loads to be upset about . No more handwashing. 

Progress is our most important product. 
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PARTING SHOTS 



ling of England, 
k the Ripper 



ence the Ripper? 




Al immaculate ease beside a Irout 
stream, the Duke of Clarence ex- 
hibits the fastidiously extravagant 



dress that helps identify him as the 
murderer who Author Stowell says 
was nicknamed "Collar and Cuffs." 



by PAUL O'NEIL 



Ahe fog is always thick — a "London par- 
ticular," as pea-soupers were known back in 
the reign of Victoria. The cobbles are always 
wet. We are given clues: a bawd in a shadowy 
doorway; the words Mitre Square or Bucks 
Row dimly revealed on a sign in the murk. 
But it is usually the slow and ominous scrape 
of footsteps — punctuated by excruciating si- 
lences and a sound of breathing — which tells 
us that Jack the Ripper is about to strike again, 
and that we are soon to hear a series of hid- 
eous screams, the clatter of departing boots 
and the whistles of baffled policemen. No sin- 
gle criminal has ever reappeared so tirelessly 
in literature, drama, opera, television and mo- 
tion pictures; he has been directed by Hitch- 
cock, played by Palancc, embedded in opera 
by Berg. But none who celebrated him ever 
imagined what London's Sunday Times re- 
counted last week as the wild truth: that 
the real Jack the Ripper was Albert Victor 
Christian Edward, Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, Victorians grandson and heir to the 
throne of England. 

Eighty-two years have passed since the 
three-month period — Aug. 6 to Nov. 9, 1888 
— during which Jack horrified London and 
startled the world by murdering five gin- 
soaked and bedraggled Last End whores. But 
the passage of time has only accentuated the 
villain's astonishing, even incredible ability to 
walk away from his crimes undetected, al- 
though four of them were committed in open 
yards and courts and all but one of his victims 
were disemboweled and mutilated. Jack was 
often seen talking to his dupes just before their 
final moments. He always wore a deerstalker 
hat, and was repeatedly described as a man of 
medium height who wore a small mustache and 
"talked like a gentleman." A policeman found 
the Ripper's first victim, Mary Ann Nicholls, 
so soon after she had been done in that he re- 
ported her arm was "warm as a toasted crum- 
pet." Jack, moreover, kept the peelers in- 
formed. A letter on Sept. 29 announced: 
"I shall be at work on the 1st and 2nd at 
twelve midnight." He jumped the date, knock- 
ing off two women on the night of Sept. 30, 
after which he wrote: "Double event this 
time. Number one squealed a bit — could not 
finish straight off— had no time to get the ears 
for police." 

These splendidly squalid mysteries seemed 
much less mysterious last week, however, be- 
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A grandmother's 
favorite had 
unfortunate tastes 




At 3 or 4, Eddy, Duke of Clarence, posed in High- 
land dress. As a child and a young man, he was 
a favorite of his grandmother. Queen Victoria. 





The Duke of Clarence and his brother George, later George 
V, were close friends and only a year apart in age. Around 
1886 they donned their regimentals for this photograph. 



This placid family portrait was made in 1891. a 
year before young Eddy's death. From left to 

CONTINUED 

cause Thomas E. A. Stowell, a 93-year-old fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons, saw fit 
to discuss them in The Criminologist, a little 
English magazine devoted to police work and 
forensic medicine. Stowell had studied under 
the royal family's physician, Sir William Gull, 
and was a close acquaintance of the eminent 
healer's daughter (a girl not above snooping 
in her father's diary). Stowell says he has 
known for 50 years that the Ripper was Sir Wil- 
liam's patient during and after his murderous 
forays in Whitechapel and Spitalfields. Stow- 
ell uses only the letter "S" to identify the kill- 
er. But he goes into such detail about S's fam- 
ily, youthful pastimes, trips and "paranoid ex- 



right at the top: Eddy. Duke of Clarence: his s 
ter Maud, the future Queen of Norway: his mo 



travagance of dress" that almost anyone w 
cared to open a book on the royal family cot 
hardly fail to realize he was discussing you 
"Eddy" who would, had it not been for his i 
timely death in 1892, have been first in li 
for the throne eventually occupied by 
younger brother George V. 



kJtowell's aristocratic criminal, howev. 
betrayed appetites not discussed in court c 
culars. He contracted syphilis in his late tee 
while carousing ashore on a cruise to the Wi 
Indies (a fact doubtless unknown when Kinj 
ton Cathedral commemorated his visit by i 
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Alexandra, Princess of Wales; sister Louise, 
•chess of Fife; and his father Edward, Prince of 



Ming a stained-glass window); and he was 
nject to progressive physical and mental de- 
ioration thereafter. He was caught in a male 
Mhel during a police raid when he was 24 
d resigned his commission in the 10th Hus- 
i. Stowell's tale strongly suggests that high 
leers at Scotland Yard and members of the 
ial family — as well, of course, as Sir Wil- 
m Gull — were aware he was the Ripper, 
c police, Stowell says, indeed managed to 
g him after his fourth murder and hauled 
n off to a "private mental hospital in the 
ime Counties." 

t he suggestion is so strong, in fact, that one 
niliar with the Ripper legend can hardly re- 



Wales and later Edward VII. Seated are his broth- 
er Prince George and sister Princess Victoria. 



frain from imagining the meeting at which it 
was decided that England must act in the 
young man's best interests; a meeting held, of 
course, in one of those splendidly cozy offices 
— all Oriental rug, cheerful fireplace, polished 
mahogany and view of the Thames — which 
Britain's knighted coppers were privileged 
to occupy at Scotland Yard. Sir William 
Gull must certainly have attended. One can 
hear him discussing his patient's "unfortunate 
eccentricity" — a malaise lucky, nevertheless, 
in that it drove him, um, "to molest only wom- 
en of the unfortunate class." One must cer- 
tainly assume the presence of some powerful 
emissary from the Palace, sternly forbidding 
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Capture i leather Apron 
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A broadsheet sold in London streets announced the Ripper's 
second crime, calling him "Leather Apron" (an interim title 
for the infamous Jack), and erroneously proclaimed his cap- 
ture. Below, a contemporary magazine picture shows the deer- 
stalking cap that became famous as the killer's trademark — 
and which was also a favorite of the Duke of Clarence. 
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If Hollywood 
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known . . . 
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any possible embarrassment to the Crown. The 
host had to be General Sir Charles Warren, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., then commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police, a man who certainly must 
have deliberately smoked his pipe, and certain- 
ly must have, equally deliberately, offered to 
do his duty. In fact, we know he did it. When 
his bobbies found a message, chalked by the 
killer near the body of corpse number four, 
Stowell says he wasted not a second in order- 
ing it erased. One must also commiserate with 
the commissioner, however: Jack escaped, got 
back to London and disemboweled his last vic- 
tim, one Mary Kelly, only five weeks later. Sir 
Charles, alas, resigned. 

Sir William Gulfs eminent patient respond- 
ed so well to soothing treatment. Stowell notes, 
that he was turned loose for a five-month cruise 
and a bit of huntin' the next year. The young 
duke even became engaged to Princess May 
of Teck, the same highly suitable young lady 
w ho later married his brother George and is re- 
membered as Queen Mary. But his disease, of- 
ficially described as pneumonia, carried him 
off to the grave within weeks. Thus ended one 
of England's seamiest and most celebrated 
myths. Or did it? Buckingham Palace respond- 
ed to this latest and most sensational Ripper 
story by releasing — "discreetly through infor- 
mal sources" — an old court circular, which 
stated that Prince Albert Victor was shooting 
black game (which is to say, black grouse (with 
Prince Henry of Battenberg at Glen Muick on 
the day of murders three and four. ■ 



A cut above other mov ie Jack the Rip- 
pers. Laird Cregar (above) was a true 
heavy <6'3", 300 lbs.) in The Lodger, 
a 1 944 film based on the novel by Ma- 
rie Belloc Lowndes. Ten years later, 
lean Jack Palanceand frail Constance 
Smith (right) appeared in an ane- 
mic remake called Man in the Ailic. 
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